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When you give to your town’s united 
Red Feather campaign, you help many 
people. 


You aid fellow townsmen who need 
your help. You contribute to the well- 
being of men and women in our coun- 
try's armed services and you share in 
providing essential health and welfare 
service wherever defense efforts create 
special problems. 


Make your pledge generous enough to 
provide for both Community Chest and 
United Defense Fund agencies. Give... 


... For A Red Feather Sewices 
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Meet Mr. I, the International man, and put your shop into the profit picture. 
Mr. I is here to serve you. Like every International representative, Mr. I 
is vitally concerned with your success because when he can help you he helps 
himself. Mr. I’s future depends in large measure on the success of the American 
baking industry. 
Mr. I is a helpful little fellow, jam packed full of ideas that can help build 
sales and profit for you. You'll be hearing and seeing a lot about Mr. I. But why 


not meet him personally ... soon. Mr. Lis as close as the near- 
4 est telephone. Just ask for your International representative. 


Nnternational 


MILLI 


GENERAL 


N G COMPANY 


OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


Ape 


{ 
<S PROFIT PROMOTERS 
P< Quality products and low cost 
production methods are not 
enough when it comes to meet 
—— ing competition in today's mar- 
ket. Let Mr. I show you how 
you can skyrocket sales on your 
biggest profit items, build good 
will, convert “occasionals” into 
regular customers 














PRODUCTION WONDER WORKER 
I's full line of 


“Bakery-Proved” 
pecially designed for every one of 
quirements. Designed to eliminate 
redients, overtime and costly de- 
lays through absolutely uniform, dependable 
production results 


Internation 
Flours ee 
your shop re 
wasted ur 


DOUBLE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Mr. I will help you lick production problems 
In vast research laboratories and practical 
bakeries, Mr. I is constantly at work on new 
methods to enable you to produce better 
products more efficiently at a bigger profit. 


Sam 
PS 
Bra 


° 


FOR UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE 
BAKING, THERE'S NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL'S 
FULL LINE OF "“BAKERY- 
PROVED™ FLOURS. 


———— 
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Look at those six words again! There aren’t 
many places in the world where you see them 
in print . . . and fewer still where citizens really 
can! Let’s gladly—proudly—keep it that way! 

This November 4th you’ve got a special, 
personal reason to vote. A new, all-time high 
record vote is sure to decide this tremendously 
important and exciting election and you won’t 
want to be left out. 


Remember—‘“‘A vote that isn’t cast is like 
taking a third strike with the bat over your shoulder 
- « » you didn’t even swing for your country.” 


iV 














r \R LV 


And don’t just stand there at the plate howling 
about how you want things run. 


Put yourself on record where it counts—on 
that ballot, behind that curtain—the U. S.- 
style curtain that means freedom for every- 
one to speak out frankly, equally—the flimsy 
muslin that will .last ages longer than any 
iron barrier against free thought 
and action. 


Lucky, lucky you! All you have A 
to do is register—then vote as <%#, mK) 
_ > 


you please. 


Contributed in the public interest by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Paank A. Tiers, Pres 


ears oa Pon Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


FP. L. Rosenecny, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 





2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Vain Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CnuristorpHer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 


























If you want the finest of new crop wheat, carefully 
selected for prime milling and baking qualities, remem- 


ber our large storage facilities and skilled personnel. 


We will serve you faithfully. Call GRand 7070. 





_ Sel HY id it DRY MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





bie— OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN « FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x. c. mcr. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 














Well— 

Business these days is like that. Your 
capital invested in fixed assets 

poses a complex and highly specialized 
problem in appraisal as well as 
inventory. Yet, it is most essential 
today that a business keep close 

track of its numerous financial 
“children.” 


If your business lives in a “shoe”... 
and you don’t know what to do, 

call on the Appraisal Service Co. for 
skilled professional assistance in 
determining insurable value, analyzing, 
inventory and recording of your 
property dollar. 


APPRAISAL SERVICE CO. 


605 4th Ave. So. 
= You recall the old woman who lived in a Minneapolis, Minnesota 


shoe ... who had so many children she Appraisers to the Milling and Grain Trade 
didn't know what to do+ Lincoln 0773 


time to call Appraisal Service Co. 
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Many years of satisfaction 
stand behind these famous 
brands. They have won 
bakers’ confidence by the 
consistent excellence of 
baking performance. They 
can help make your loaf 
the best in the market. 


@ CAPACITY 
10,400 CWTS. 


@ STORAGE 
4,500,000 BUS. 


KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 2, KANSAS 
MILLS AT WICHITA AND CHERRYVALE, KANSAS, AND MARION, OHIO 








Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 


° 
Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
7 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 
a 
Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 




















HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1873 
A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry Issued by 


The Miller Publishing Co. 


Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 Teletype MP 179 


H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Vice President 

WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Vice President 

HARVEY E. YANTIS, Secretary 

THOMAS A. GRIFFIN, Business Manager 
WILFRED E. LINGREN, Advertising Sales Executive 
EDWIN J. HARTWICK, Circulation Manager 

JAMES G. PATTRIDGE, Assistant Treasurer 

CARL R. VETTER, Advertising Production Manager 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 
GEORGE L. GATES, Market Editor 
FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Bakery Editor 
ROGER BERGLUND, News Editor 
DONALD NETH, Editorial Assistant 


EASTERN STATES OFFICE 
(114 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 3-3768) 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 
GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 


SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE 
(614 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Manager 
JAMES W. MILLER, Business and Editorial Assistant 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 
(2272 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, II. 
Telephone Harrison 7-6782) 
DON E. ROGERS, Manager 
HENRY S. FRENCH, Business and Editorial Assistant 


CANADIAN AND EUROPEAN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. Telephone Empire 4-5654) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Republic 8534) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 


CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 

TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for post- 
age to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
nee two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S to 
advise of this change. 


(AVI MLADQUARTURS 108 Tek MULLING AND GOAN INDUSTRIES 
ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 
The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production 
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HELLO...BEMIS? I WANT TO ORDER A CARLOAD 
OF MULTIWALLS, WHEN DO YOU THINK. ..OH! 
HERE THEY ARE! WHAT TOOK YOU SO LONG ? 


























Don’t pin us down to that, please. But, 
no fooling, the twelve Bemis multiwall 
plants, strategically located coast to 
coast, mean that at least one is conven- 
iently close to you. This time-saving 
means money-saving. Ask your Bemis 


Man for details. 


. oe 
Bemis ES General Offices + St. Louis 2, Mo. 
‘ Offices in Principal Cities 
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REAL BAKING 
ECONOMY HERE 


PYRAMID flour, a special me- 
dium patent, is an economical flour 
... but not a cheap one. The low 
cost per loaf you can obtain with 
PYRAMID results from top qual- 
ity and shows up in bread yields, 
absorption, smooth machining and 
fewer cripples .. . and most of all 





in a better loaf that pleases cus- 
tomers. 





THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Macdonald Engineering Co. 


188 W. Randolph Street 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


885 Bryant St. C. P. R. Building 
SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO, ONT. 








» Designers and Builders of 
maa GRAIN ELEVATORS 
~ BULK FLOUR STORAGE 
ye FLOUR and FEED MILLS 
~ > : Sedaroa waalce tecmse ont PROCESSING PLANTS 
Write to Any of Our Offices for Information, Preliminary Layouts and Estimates 




















HAT a lot of bl b dbyb siamo rr 
a lot of trouble can be saved by duy- ANSAS . KANSAS EXPANSION 
wi SUNNY KANSAS or KANSAS EX. SUNNY KANS 
PANSION instead of shopping around! These 
famous flours have the bread-making quality and 
the production-smooth efficiency that put them 


right “up front’ as good buys. They have won 





the respect of many a baker for their excellence. 


de WICHITA Gaur ti a. 
° WICHITA, KANSAS 





5,000 CWTS. CAPACITY e¢ 1,000,000 BUS. STORAGE 
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It is our policy to continue to 
make POLAR BEAR the purest, 
best baking and most economical 
flour that experience, top quality 
wheat, loyal employees and man- 
agement can jointly achieve. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 
“BLODGETT’S” FOR BAKERS 
RYE 
4 


Ali Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Specially Milled by the Blodgett Famiuly—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











TWO BAKERY. TESTED ison 
QUALITY FLOURS 


ILOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 


Mellow Type Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY Cake Flour 


landard 
1-H KING MIDAS FLOUR S of Quality 


QUALITY MILLED FLOURS <> NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
lsmert-Hincke Milling Ce. ae ae INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 


Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, U. &. A. 



































Complete Facilities Jor Sering the Milling Industry 


mMeEmeERS orrtce s: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL 
‘ 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS * 2. 
FT, WORTH GRAIN @ COTTON EXCH Grain Cm pany 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITY— 


ana calcanaiaae 4,000,000 SUSHELS CHICAGO * 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 


OPERATING: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
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Clarence erlson of Carvin. Minn... * recent visitor jon * Minncepols reports on creative processing 


eget EE a ETS ~ eee 








“Shelves like these contain 3/, of what we 
grow OF raise — thanks to Creative Processing” 


“You look into @ ery sore these * jentists get hold of our farm products, 
<, or a feed oF paint oF hardware store, they can . amazing things with 
, find there 4 lot of things we raise them All those things m4 rll better 
(Quite often, though. they don't look the and, so, use UP more of what we raie 


way they did when they left our farms. yy" : 
It's quite surprising to find that about 
“We don't raise paint or print news three-fourths ef our farm products are 
. ake them more useful oF 


papers, for example, but the users wouldnt 
le who buy them 


get far with them without the drying oils more 4p y ve peo} 
that are made from our flaxseed and soy With all its res arch and * ientists, Care? 
beans. | found out 4 Jot about those thing* calls this “Creative Pro essing and I'd say 
» a visit my wife and | made to some of thats what That pro slling 
% ( » Fi ot a! ’ d 
=A bot of chat <cogetiv® processing’ ane viet 26 Creative Processing plants. a lot of stuff off our farms, ane 
a laboratory like this one. We #° Cargill scientists And believe ™*> when & bunch of creative for that 
running tests to find ot ' 
biotice for Nutrena flog and Poultry 
good exam ple of how creat? proce 
Feuer products for owt {arms 


' 
markets fot ¢ form pr ducts 


pert thee growth ol 


ould eee this mach ‘ = ‘creative . a whest field to * grocery 
. This dives of 


experts built to P ‘ 4 creative processins is belp 
, Cargill Seeds wldn't be ag vo bei . ‘med me vigures oF 
would give ech ‘ » on ores of wheat ond ‘aher reine bow ia hee 
as they the - mon ¢ sled sence 1900 and # leat 330 ore pres 
That's *« e esit : ven found for fore grains and their 

Drv reer, 


. y gran find new mer 
Grain Markets nd proce* we - ol wpry 


signed their OFF 
best making * better pf shut odue nie te 


CARGILL, Creative Processors of Farm Products 


Processing and Grain Marketing Offices Minneapolis and 35 other cities 


ts 8S te 1 he lrr yorta ce oOo process t 22 @ s tk 
1g ) 
ny an f I ic I r Or 
ing and p oces 
ss ) 


S . f I I . ’ ’ a 
armer-I eader s 0 japers like I he F armer, WW allace I armer Dakota I armer etc 
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MAKING FLOUR 


THE MULLER 


THE CHLOROPHYLL MAN 


THAN JusT THE MILLING 


hyll 


.«. the new sensation 


that’s 180 years old! 


BAKER: Why, I thought that chlorophyll was a 
brand-new product. 

SCIENTIST: It’s true that chlorophyll’s poten- 
tialities have only recently been rec ognized . . 
but "way back in 1772 Sir Joseph Priestley 
made the discovery that probably started the 
chlorophyll ball rolling. 

BAKER: I know that Americans brush their teeth 
with chlorophyll, chew it after meals, use it 
around the house and even feed it to their 
dogs... but exactly what is it? 

SCIENTIST: Well, essentially it’s the stuff which 
makes the leaves and grass green. Chlorophyll 
is necessary to the nourishment and growth 
of plants because it enables them to convert 
water and carbon dioxide into carbohydrates 
and other vital nutritive elements. And when 
you consider that plants, or the animals that 
eat plants, are essential to our own growth and 
nourishment, chlorophyll is mighty important. 

MILLER: I know that chlorophyll’s made from 
greenstuffs, like alfalfa; is it hard to extract? 

SCIENTIST: No, it’s just a careful technical 
process. Big thing’s the shrinkage . . . takes 
about 2,000 pounds of alfalfa to make a pound 
to a pound-and-a-quarter of tp mabe apo 

BAKER: How about uses of chlorophyll? I know 
I just skimmed the surface a minute ago. 

SCIENTIST: Well, in addition to the items you 
mentioned, it’s used in breath fresheners, 
soaps, cleansing creams, shampoo and cologne, 
internal deodorants and digestion pills, and in 
salves, lotions and related products, and there’s 
a virtually unexplored field in antibiotics. 
But to my mind, chlorophyll’ 8 greatest promise 
lies in the field of medicine, because it’s both 
a healing and deodorizing agent. 

BAKER: Sounds wonderful—but what’s its con- 
nection with our business? 

MILLER: Through research mostly. Here’s the 
hookup: my outfit, Commander- Larabee, is an 
a no division of Archer-Daniels-Midland, 
the largest c mo hyll producers in this coun- 
try today. DM leads in other important 
fields, too. These tremendous resources—the 
ideas, the discoveries related to milling, are 
constantly at our call—from all ADM divi- 
sions. By making constant use of these facili- 
ties and these ideas, we're able to supply our 
customers with the best flours available any- 
where ... any time of the year. 


Commander-Larabee 


MILLING 


COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY — 


GENERAL 


OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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U.S. IWA Sales Fall Behind Year Ago 





Twin Cities Mills 
Grant Wage Hikes 
to 1,500 Workers 


MINNEAPOLIS A contract 
granting increases (tO approxXi- 
mately 1,500 employees of eight flour 
mills in the Twin Cities was signed 
Sept. 3 by representatives of the mills 
and No. 1 of the American 
Federation of Grain Millers (AFL) 

The contract specifies raises vary- 
and 14'e¢ an hour 
and averaging about 10¢ an hour 

Also provided for in the contract 
is an automatic wage adjustment on 
Jan. 1, 1953, based on cost of living 
between last May 15 and 


wage 


Local 


between Ts 


ing 


changes 
next Nov, 15 

The contract may be reopened for 
negotiation of wages next July 1, and 
runs until July 1, 1954 

Mills affected are General Mills, 
Inc Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Interna- 
tional Milling Co., King Midas Flour 
Mills, Standard Milling Co., Atkinson 
Milling Co., Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., and Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co 


BREAC 


CHICAGO DISTRIBUTORS 
PLAN ANNUAL MEETING 


CHICAGO The annual dinner 
meeting of the Chicago Association 
of Flour Distributors is scheduled for 
Sept. 19 at the Furniture Club of 
America, with dinner at 6:30 p.m 

Officers for the coming season are 
to be elected, and various committees 
make their reports. The na- 
tional association committee also will 
make its report 
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teservations for the meeting should 
be made to C. M. Yager, Jr., associa- 
tion secretary, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, I] 


eres s 


WALTER R. McCARTHY 
TO RETIRE SEPT. 15 
DULUTH Walter R. McCarthy, 
65, resident manager of the Capitol 
Elevator, Duluth, division in Interna- 
Milling Co., has announced 
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that he will retire Sept. 15. J. Ralph 
McCarthy, vice president, will be in 
charge of Capitol Elevator operations, 
with W. L. Zelt, Moose Jaw, Sask., 
as manager. Mr. Zelt has been with 
the firm five years. 

Walter R. McCarthy began his ca- 
reer in 1912 with McCarthy Bros 
Grain Co. and later he became presi- 
dent of Capitol Elevator. Since 1948, 
when Capitol became part in the 
International Milling Co., he has been 
resident manager. 

He is a past president of the Du- 
luth Board of Trade and currently 
serves as a director. John R. Mc- 
Carthy, a brother, will succeed him 
as director and serve until the end 
of the term in 1954. Walter R. Mc- 
Carthy also has been active in the 
Terminal Elevator Assn 

The Duluth Board of Trade will 
honor Mr. McCarthy at a party Sept 
10, and International Milling Co 
will have a gathering in his honor 
Sept. 12 
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Heavy Rains Slow 
Harvesting of 
Canada’s Wheat 


Heavy rains interfered with har- 
vesting operations in western Can- 
ada last week, and warm, dry weath- 
er now is required before work can 
be resumed. 

Meanwhile, all but a very small 
portion of the U.S. spring wheat 
harvest was completed, with not 
more than 10 to 15% of the crop 
still out in northern areas, Peavey 
Elevators reports. 

Quality of the new grain continues 
to be fair to good, the report states, 
although the late durum shows light- 
er test weights as a result of rust 
injury. Also, there has been some 
loss of quality due to weathering 

Evidence that the peak of the 
marketing period had passed before 
Labor Day week was seen in reports 
of receipts at Minneapolis. A total 
of 2,593 cars arrived in the period 
ending Sept. 5, compared with 3,268 
the previous week. Receipts Sept. 8 





Dutch Buying of Flour Halts; 
Cheese Import Curbs Blamed 


AMSTERDAM—Buying of Ameri- 
can flour by the Netherlands has 
come to another full stop 

The Dutch government has affirmed 
stand to embargo flour imports 
because of dissatisfaction with the 
difficulties placed in the way of cheese 
sales on the U.S. market 

Traders expected that they would 
be given an allocation of free dollars 


its 


this week, but their application has 
been flatly rejected by the govern- 
ment. Officials explained that their 


recent good will gesture allowing the 
purchase of 9,000 tons with free dol- 
lars brought no reciprocating action 
from the American authorities. They 
claim that the recent amendment of 
the Defense Production Act empow- 
ered the secretary of agriculture 
restrictions on Dutch 


to lift the 


cheeses and that th: gesture was his 
cue to take action accordingly. They 
feel justified in maintaining action 
against flour, and no indication of 
resumption of purchases has been 
given. Unless the cheese restrictions 
are eased it is feared that flour buy- 
ing will stop altogether. 

Total purchases for current calendar 
year are now at the 65,000-ton level, 
at which stage the 3% import duty 
will begin to operate. Included in im- 
ports within the free zone was a total 
of 6,000 tons taken from Australia. 
Trade circles in Holland appreciate 
the work of the U.S. millers in sup- 
porting the demand for an easement 
of the cheese embargo. However, im- 
porters say that unless speedy action 
is taken the result could be the com- 
plete loss of the Dutch market. 








FLOUR TOTAL SHOWS BIGGEST 
DROP; MORE EVEN FLOW SEEN 





Some Important Wheat Buyers of Last Year Fail to Enter 
Market; Less MSA Money Available 
for Purchases 





were 1,118, compared with 1,691 the 
day following Labor Day 

Heavy participation of the gov- 
ernment's loan program is indicated, 
trade sources say 

C. M. Galvin, Chicago crop statisti- 
cian, estimated spring wheat produc- 
tion at 244 million last week, 8 mil- 
lion bushels more than the last gov- 
ernment forecast. 


Acreage Waterlogged 

Rains waterlogged millions of acres 
in Manitoba, southern and eastern 
Saskatchewan. Elsewhere scattered 
showers and minor snowflurries, in- 
terrupted swathing, cutting, combin- 
ing and threshing of western Can- 
ada’s record wheat crop 

Frosts occurred in many areas, but 
no more than five degrees below 
freezing were recorded at any point, 
and the extent of the damage to 
date is expected to be unimportant 
In many parts of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, yields are greater than first 
anticipated, and even in Manitoba, 
the outturns to date have been bet- 
ter than preliminary estimates 

Weather conditions at the close 
of last week were not entirely con- 
ducive to the resumption of harvest- 
ing operations, but to date there 
has been nothing to indicate any 
deterioration in the quality of this 
year's high grade crop. While rust 
damage in Manitoba has reflected in 
the grading of some samples of wheat 
to No. 4 special (established for 
rusted wheat), there is nothing to 
suggest that the percentage of this 
grade will be anything more than 5% 
of the over-all total for the province 


At All-Time High 

Two crop estimates released last 
week confirmed a record production 
of wheat for western Canada barring 
any serious damage by frost, snow 
or prolonged wet weather prior to 
the completion of maturity and har- 
vest. The combined estimate of the 
three Wheat Pools is the largest re- 
leased to date this year, and places 
the prairie wheat crop at an all- 
time high of 638,500,000 bu., com- 
pared with 529,000,000 bu. a year ago 

Oat. production is estimated at 
350,500,000 bu., compared with 340,- 
000,000 bu. a year ago, while barley 
production is predicted at 282,200,- 
000 bu., compared with 234,000,000; 
flax 12,030,000, compared with 8,- 
870,000, and rye 21,300,000 bu., 
against 15,980,000 bu. a year ago 

The Winnipeg Tribune, in its final 
estimate of 1952 production places 
the wheat crop for the prairies at 
632,511,000 bu 
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NEW FEED PLANT 
PITTSVILLE, MD.—-Armour & Co 
has let contracts for the construction 
of a feed mixing plant here. It will 
be adjacent to the present Armour 
property in Pittsville. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 
WASHINGTON-A comparison of 
the most recent sales report of wheat 
and flour under the International 
Wheat Agreement with approximate- 
ly the same time last year reveals 
that sales in the present IWA year 
are lagging, for both flour and wheat. 

Government officials, in comment- 
ing on this year's sales, particularly 
of wheat, note that there probably 
will be a further lag behind last year 
as the crop year develops. One sig- 
nificant change is pointed out in re- 
gard to Egypt. That nation this year 
split its wheat buying between the 
U.S. and Canada, whereas last year 
the U.S. obtained the larger share of 
this export business. 

Reported sales under IWA repre- 
sent forward selling on part of ex- 
porters, and U.S. officials believe that 
the present export pace will not be 
maintained barring an unforeseen 
change in world conditions. As the 
current calendar year wanes it is 
felt that U.S. wheat exports will 
lose pace. For example, India, which 
was a heavy wheat buyer a year ago, 
has only purchased one sixth of last 
year’s volume to date from the US. 
and has not made any commitments 
in Canada this year. A year earlier 
India had made substantial purchases 
both in the U.S. and in Canada. 


Flour Sales Smaller 

The buying comparison of the last 
two years shows that wheat flour 
has suffered the greatest sales de- 
cline as reported by IWA. At this 
time in the 1951-52 IWA year, flour 
purchases amounted to nearly 16 
million bushels, wheat equivalent, 
while this year the flour sales are 
Slightly less than half that amount. 
In passing it should be noted that in 
the 1951-52 IWA crop year the Phil- 
ippines had not entered the flour 
import market, while this year it has 
already covered one third of its im- 
port quota. 

Offsetting that situation, the Cuban 
quota has been shut off until recently, 
whereas last year Cuba had pur- 
chased nearly its entire quota at this 
approximate time. 

Several heretofore unopened quotas 
from flour buying nations could boost 
the flour side of IWA exports mate- 
rially in the coming weeks, but the 
import control machinery which has 
been set up in those nations would 
seem to spread the flow of export 
flour business more evenly across 
the year, and the comparisons of flour 
exports between the two years may 
not be significant. 


Division Noted 

A point worth touching on is the 
division of flour business to the Neth- 
erlands between the U.S. and Canada 
Flour exports to the Netherlands at 
this time last year were fully 50% 
ahead of this year's sales. On the 
29) 
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Crop Failure on Texas High Plains, Flood in Kansas City 


Terminal Last Year Reduce Grain Division Oper- 
ations; Flour Operations Improved 


DALLAS.-Net earnings of $231 
398. after all taxes and charges, were 
reported by Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas 
for the 13-month period ended June 
30, 1952, in the annual report of the 
company issued iast week. The earn 
ings were equivalent, after payment 
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NET EARNINGS OF BURRUS MILLS 
DIP TO 13c A SHARE ON COMMON 


year ending 
stockholders 
a year age 
ve ended or 


paid during the 

$179,998 on the 

preferred stock and 

representing 20¢ a share on 

he common stock 
P. Burrus, president of the 
compar it statement 
said the ar was most difficult for 
the grain division of the 
The crop ure 1 wheat and milo 
on the High ains Texas 
severely affected the grain 
that 
section and to a lesser extent in al 
other Texas ar 


likewise hampe ed by 


his annual 
companys 


area of 
extensive 
operations of the company in 
1 Oklahoma facilities 
short crops in 
In addition, the 
Kansas Cit iin division was ham- 
pered by the Kaw River flood of July 
1951, which put levator facilities 
out of operat ur ge the period 


their tributa reas 


when the shor 1951 wheat crop of 
Kansas was bei marketed. As a 
result of these circumstances the 
company was forced into a procedure 
storing abnormally 

of grain, much of 

be termed out-of 


buying and 


This high-cost op- 
Presi 


although an ab- 


eration retur! 


dent 


normal 


some profit, 
Burrus 

Big declines cotton and burlap 
prices during the year resulted also 
in heavy inventory losses to the com- 


pany ba manufacturing operations 





Wiley Akins 


JOINS PETER HAND—The appoint- 
ment of Wiley Akins as vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Peter Hand Foundation of Chicago 
has been announced by Harry P. 
Heuer, president. Mr. Akins has spent 
the past 30 years in sales and man- 
agement positions in the feed indus- 
try. He was a salesman for the Ral- 
ston Purina Co. in Texas for six years. 
In 1933 he joined Burrus Feed Mills, 
becoming manager of the firm and he 
remained with that company until 
1951. He then was vice president and 
general manager of the Arrow Feed 
& Oil Corp., a division of the Contin- 
ental Grain Co., with headquarters 
in St. Louis, until July, 1952. Mr. 
Akins was president of the Texas 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. for two 
terms. He helped organize and is a 
past president of the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. and now is a 
member of the board of directors, He 
is also a member of the St. 
Grain Exchange. 


Louis 
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RETAIL BAKERY SALES 
DIP IN JUNE 


WASHINGTON—Sales of bakery 
products in retail establishments 
dipped 9% betow May figures during 
June, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Sales were also 
6 under those for the same month 
in 1951. For the first six months of 
1952, sales were 1% higher than for 
the same period in 1951. 


losses which could not be avoided 
the annual statement pointed out 
Total sales volume showed an in- 
more than $5 million to 
$81,093,150, the annual report showed 
The increase was largely due to high- 
prices. Unit 
proximately the 
costs were lowered by savings in mill- 


crease of 


er unit sales were ap- 


same Operating 
ing expense, sales expense and gen- 
eral administrative expenses equiva- 
lent to $375,000 annually 

In his report, Mr. Burrus said that 

flour milling 
small net 
represented an improvement over the 
previous year 


the company s opera- 


tions showed losses but 
Feed sales showed im- 
provement and the reorganization of 
the feed mill division is progressing 
satisfactorily, he reported 

The statement said that the flour 
mill in Cuba was put in operation in 
March, some 120 days than 
planned, due to a snarling of Cuba's 
IWA quota. Considering the difficul- 
ties of a new milling operation, the 
mill was started with less difficulty 
than might be expected. Most of the 
problems should be nonrecurring ones, 
the report said. The Cuban feed plant 
is now completed and will begin op- 
erations when certain understandings 
are reached with government author- 
ities in Cuba 

Mr. Burrus reported little reason 
to expect improvement in the flour 
milling picture in the year ahead. Bag 
plant and feed mill results should 
show improvement and better profits 
are likely from the grain division, 
despite another short crop in the High 
Plains area, he indicated 

A summary of the company’s earn- 
ings statement and balance sheet are 
shown elsewhere on this page 


later 
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ST. JOSEPH FEED CLUB 
COMMITTEES SELECTED 


ST. JOSEPH, MO St. Joseph 
Feed, Seed Grain & Fertilizer Club 
committee assignments for the cur- 
rent year recently were announced 
by Corbin C. Goffe, Missouri Farm- 
ers Assn., president of the organiza- 
tion. They are: 

Membership: Dale Alley 
man), Alley Grain Co.; Kenneth 
Clark, Clark Grain Co.; Fritz Her- 
ter; Carlton Chesmore, Jr., Chesmore 
Seed Co.; Glennon Griswold; Joseph 
Joffe, Dannen Mills, Inc. 

Attendance: William Schreiber 
(chairman), Schreiber Mills, Inc.; 
Larry Ehlert; Ed Gumbert; A. J 
Loutch, St. Joseph Grain Co 

Program: Harold J. Schmitz (chair- 
man); Robert Madget; Ray Ammon 
Schreiber Mills, Inc.; Robert Kel- 
logg. Kellogg-Kelly Seed Co.; Sam 
Coker and Roy Hunt 


(chair- 
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FOREIGN VESSELS 

MILWAUKEE — Foreign flag ves- 
sels have been brought into service 
to transport barley from Canadian 
ports to Milwaukee. It is expected 
that at least a half dozen cargoes 
will be carried from Fort William 
elevators to Milwaukee in Swedish 
bottoms before the season closes 
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Wisconsin Nutritien 
School Attracts 300 


MADISON, WIS Feed 
dealers and allied 
were 


manufac- 
tradesmen 
onsin given a two-day 
course in feed nutrition 
uught up to date on the newer 
opments in research at the third 
feed men, 
25-26 by the College 
Univer of Wiscon- 
with the Central 


turers 


nnual nutrition school for 
ducted Aug 
ulture 
n cooperation 
tail Feed Assn 
Attendance of nearly 306 


meetings to date 


sity 


the larg- 
indicated 
realization that 
pace with the scientific de- 
of the feed manufactur- 
exchange of knowl- 
practical experiences is a 
must” for those engaged in 
and distributing feed for 
n’s poultry and livestock 
ure a three-horse team,” Arlie 


growing 


ry an 
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Mucks, agricultural extension 
ice, University of Wisconsin, said in 
welcoming the feed men to the con- 
ference, “college research to _ find 
about animal requirements of 
feed, the feed industry geared to ren- 
der service, and agricultural exten- 
to get the right information to 
livestock people. As a team, we can 
render a great service and the feed 
industry is to be complimented on its 
zeal in this team work.” 

W. E. Glennon, president 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., Chicago, 
told the conference that the success 
of the feed industry is dependent up- 
on the success of the customers it 
serves “Farmers and feeders are in 
constant search for practical infor- 
mation on feeding and management 
which will enable them to show a 
greater margin of profit on their in- 
vestment,” he said. “The feed manu- 
fecturer and the feed dealer can 
m>ke worthwhile contributions in th's 
area 


serv- 


facts 


sion 


American 
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FISHING GROUP GETS 
BAKERS CLUB SEND-OFF 


CHICAGO— More than 50 members 
of the Bakers Club of Chicago turned 
out for a “Bon Voyage” luncheon at 
the club quarters in the Sherman 
Hotel here Sept. 5, to wish a happy 
journey to those going on the first 
annual fishing trek sponsored by the 
club. To whet the fishermen's appe- 
tites, an appetizer of Puget Sound 
salmon was served, courtesy of 
Franklin J. Bergenthal; H. J. Brod- 
beck, the Brolite Co., and T. A. Dillon 
Ekceo Products Co 

Around 20 bakers and allied trades- 
men are expected to make the one- 
week trip, starting Sept. 17, to 
Traube'’s Sioux Narrows Lodge, Sioux 
Narrows, Ontario, Canada. Details of 
the trip were told by Larry Nees, 
Interstate Bakeries Corp.; Mr. Ber- 
genthal, and Willis M. Foster, Bow- 
man Dairy Sales Co. John A. Revord, 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., invited the 
group to stay over for another week 
to take advantage of the hunting 
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MACARONI MANUFACTURERS 
PLAN MEETING JAN. 20-22 


PALATINE, ILL The National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. will 
hold its convention Jan. 20-22 at the 
Flamingo Hotel, Miami Beach, Fa., 
according to an announcement from 
Robert M. Green, association secre- 
tary-treasurer, Palatine. 

—— BREAD 
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115 ATTEND K. C. FEED 
CLUB’S DINNER DANCE 


KANSAS CITY—One hundred fif- 
teen members, wives and guests dined 
and danced at the Kansas City Feed 
Club party held at Hillcrest Country 
Club near Kansas City Sept. 4. Les 
Copley and his orchestra played for 
dancing following the dinner which 
was served in the club dining room 
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CENTENNIAL PURCHASES 
OREGON FEED COMPANY 


SEATTLE Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co. of Seattle has purchased the 
Crabtree Feed & Seed Co 
Ore. Centennial will take 
on Jan. 1, 1953 

The Crabtree Feed & Seed Co. has 
been in business since 1928 and has 
been operated under the sole owner- 
ship of Duane Crabtree. The company 
has specialized in turkey feed oper- 
ations. It is one of the largest plants 
in point of volume in the state of 
Oregon outside of the Portland ter- 
minal area 


of Eugene, 
possession 


eee ETO r oT its 


MODEL BAKERY—An estimated more than 200,000 visitors to the Minnesota 
State Fair saw this model bakery in action. Part of an exhibit of Minnesota 
millers and bakers, it ran 27 doughs a day and produced more than 1,000 
loaves daily during the 10 days of the fair. 





WAREHOUSE SHARE OF WHEAT 
UNDER LOAN SHOWS INCREASE 


Loan Impoundings of Wheat Ahead of 1951 — Farmers 
Putting Emphasis on Warehouse Storage Rather 


Than Farm Storage 


WASHINGTON Figures on im- 
pounding of wheat from the 1952 crop 
into the loan program show the in- 
teresting condition that farmers 
more than in other years, are placing 
emphasis on warehouse storage of 
grain rather than farm storage 

In a report on the condition of 
grain loan storage programs, it is 
shown that through Aug. 15, farm- 
ers had put almost 168 million bush- 
els of 1952 crop wheat under loan 
which represents considerably heav- 
ier loan impounding this year. Almost 
150 million bushels of this wheat was 
plated in warehouse storage, while 
last year as of Sept. 30 approximate- 
ly 98.5 million bushels had been put 
under loan in warehouse storage 

While the loan impoundings of 
wheat have increased only 40 million 
bushels 45 days earlier this year than 
last, farm holdings under loan have 
actually fallen 4 million bushels. The 
warehouse share of the loan commit- 
ments has risen by « greater ratio 
than the over-all increase of the loan 
commitments. 


Two Possible Causes 

The situation could be ascribed to 
one of two causes 

Last year the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture published two pamphlets 
showing that the farmer suffered an 
out-of-pocket loss when he stored 
wheat in farm bins. This item may 
have caused some farmers to avoid 
this potential loss and to use the bet 
ter equipped facilities of the ware- 
house men 


1952 Crop Grain Put Under Price Sappert Through 


Next, the Food & Adminis 
tration program up storage 
conditions of wheat at all levels may 
be persuading the farmers to pass on 
the responsibility for the condition of 
their grain to the warehousemen 
rather than retain wheat in their 
farm bins 

While the comparative figures do 
not indicate any extreme actual fall- 
off in farm storage of wheat bushel 
for bushel this year as compared with 
last, it is noteworthy, however, that 
the greater amount of grain being 
placed under loan is percentage-wise 
going into warehouses rather than 
being held in farm storage. This con- 
dition could be altered when later 
reports are made, but the first signs 
point to a reliance on 
rather than farm storage 


Drug 
to clean 


warchouse 


Totals Listed 

In the report last week on 1952 
grain under price support, USDA said 
that through Aug. 15, farmers put 
172,894,718 bu. of 1952 crop wheat 
barley, oats, rye, grain sorghums and 
flaxseed under Commodity Credit 
Corp. price support 

Through the full month of 
last year, the 1951 
tal for the same commodities 
approximately 75 million bushels 
which included about 68 million bush 
els of wheat, and 7 million bushels of 
the other grains 

The accompanying table shows by 
commodities the quantity of 1952 crop 
grain under loans and purchase agree- 
ments 


August 
crop support to 
Was 


Aug. 15, 1952 


Pu 
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Dealers Study Industry 


MORE THAN 900 GRAIN AND FEED MEN 
ATTEND CONVENTION IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Speakers Give Repeated Warnings of Increasing Socialism and 
Threats to Free Enterprise; OPS Authorities Set Up 
Controls on Theory Basis, Dealers Told 


MINNEAPOLIS 


controls 


Education, sani 
tation, and the fur 
ther governmental encroachment on 


free enterprise were subjects which 


price 


GRAIN, FEED DEALERS 
REELECT OFFICERS 


MINNEAPOLIS — Ron C. Booth, 
Piper Grain & Milling Co., Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, was reelected prest- 
dent of the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Asan. at the annual convention 
of the organization here Sept. 7-9. 
Also renamed were R. F. Cunning- 
ham, KR. F. Cunningham & Co., New 
York, first vice president; E. B. 
Evans, Evans Grain Co., Decatur, LIL, 
second viee president, and R. D. Jack- 
son, Jackson Grain Co., Tampa, Fla., 
third vice president. 


challenged the 56th annual conven 
the Grain & Feed Dealers 
Nationa! Assn. at the Hotel Radis 
son here Sept. 7-9. The gathering 
of more than 900 people was one of 
the largest attendances in recent 
years. It was the fourth time the 
convention had been held in this 
city 

As host to the convention, the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange provided 
a multiple unit program of enter- 
tainment for the delegates and their 
ladies that has not surpassed 
in the entire history of the industry 
group. Receptions, sightseeing tours, 
golf and many private parties kept 
the time between business sessions 
well packed with the traditional good 
fellowship that has permeated the 
grain and feed trades since their 
very inception, 

“Education. A Challenge to the 
Trade" was a presentation of the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange, under 
the direction of F. Peavey Heffe!l 
finger, chairman of the exchanges 
committee on public relations, assist 
ed by Ron Kennedy, secretary of the 
exchange, and others who have been 
working on education for tree mar 
kets. The demonstration was excep- 
tionally well presented, complete with 
many visual aids which have been 
developed by the local market to 
explain the worthwhile functions that 
free and open grain markets perform 
in the nation’s economy 

The Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
and = the Chicago Board of Trade 
have taken an active and aggressive 
approach to the educational 
of grain marketing in recent years 
on the theory that the public at 
large should be informed on_ this 
important industry and that such 
education will correct false impres 
sions about the grain markets that 
may have arisen from caustic criti 
ciams of politicians and others in 
years past, 


tion of 


been 


first 

convention at 
Piper Grain 
tapids 


featured speaker at the 
luncheon of the 
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Cedar 
dent of the 
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general 
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& Mill 
lowa, 


ing Co presi- 


association, was master 
Frank Higgins 


Co., Minneapolis 


Frank H. Higgins 
president of the 
exchange ex- 
the Minne 
convention 


Grain 
welcome of 
trade to the 


Minneapolis 
pressed the 
apolis 

Mr. Newsom reported incidents in 
thw settlement of the strike 
and pointed out the reduction in in 
dividual 
rent 


steel 


liberties resulting from cur 
government policies 
ro sentence agriculture to a 
of direct 


riculture to a 


per 


manent program price sup 


ports is to sentence iL 
and to destroy 


structure 


permanent disparity 
the present marketing 
Mr. Newsom said 

He stated that the 
problem is a 
reported 


agriculture 
series of problems 
that the National 
National Farm 
Commission to deal with these prob 
lems. He dealt at with the 
tariff situation and equality 
of tariff schedules 

‘Agriculture 


and he 


Grange has urged a 


yhase 
I length 
urged 


can't operate on the 


basis of a world market when no 





At a meeting of the National Grain 
Trade Council, the committee on pub 
lic education instructed to pre 
pare an educational program telling 
the story of grain market operations 
Material will be developed for use ir 
areas not now reached by the 
programs of such groups es the Min 
neapolis Grain Exchange and the Chi 
cago Board of Trade. John R. Mur 
ray, Quaker Oats Co., is chairman 
of the National Grain Trade Counci! 
Allan Q. Moore, Pillsbury Mills, Inc 
is chairman of the council's 
tional committee 


was 


being 


educa 


Vigil Against Socialism 


A never ending vigil against so 
cialism and regimentation of the 
American farmer must be maintained 
if the American way of life and free 
enterprise is to be maintained, Her 
schel Newsom, master, The Na 
tional Grange, Washington, told the 
convention delegates. He was the 
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said, 
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Sen. Mundt suggested ways to resist 
id of government controls 
He warned that the grain and feed 
industries are “on the agenda” of the 
planners and he urged the 
grain and feed men to fight encroach- 
ment of government on industry 
We confronted with a 
lenge as to whether 


the spre 


socialistic 


are chal- 
we are to be able 
to maintain a enterprise 


warned 


free Sys- 
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ment power in Washington, he 
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Sen. Mundt urged 
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his listeners to 
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States, the 


the power of the federal government 
C. R. Miles, manager of the depart- 
ment affairs of the 
Wash 
the first 
the convention, He 
executive depart- 
government is bigger and 
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xpanding, ¢ invading the pre- 
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opinion,” John Zipoy, Pillsbury 


Inc., Minneapolis 


said 
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his experiences 


during his recent 
enure with the price control agency 
Extension may be for short periods 
but pressure 


will be great to 


workers 


main- 
in the 
It is not a pleasant prospect 
for industry, 


ain jobs for career 
agency 
but we must have an 
organized industry to make our force 
felt in Washington.’ 

Mr. Zipoy expressed a dislike for 
controls in any form,” and 
said they could not work effectively 
in the feed and grain industries 
Prices are too dependent on other 
factors such as supply and demand, 
and supply and demand is too depen- 
upon weather conditions 


pi ice 


dent 
Lack Business Experience 

A failing of OPS, 
responsible 
experience 


business 


that 
lack 


he said, is 

positions 
business and do not un- 
derstand practice. They 
think and Jive theory and are trying 
to write controls on theory alone 


men in 


Mr. Zipoy cited the regulation gov- 
erning soybean meal and other soy- 
bean illustration of 
an order set up to work in theory, 
but one that does not work fairly in 
actual practice 

“Industry advisory committees are 
set up to consult with OPS personnel 
and give them their honest opinions 
based in practical business experi- 
ence and knowledge in advising OPS 
so that the industry can function in 
its normal manner,” he said. “How- 
ever, in many cases we know that 
the expert advice is not taken into 
consideration by OPS.” 

He reported that OPS action is 
planned on the following in the near 
future 

Soy order and elimination of mixes; 
revision of mixed feed order; tai- 
lored regulations for alfalfa meal, 
distillers’ grain, brewers’ scrap and 
meat revision of fish meal 
order 

No ceilings are contemplated on 
grain, Mr. Zipoy said. OPS is ex- 
pecting a stronger oil market “to 
help bale it out of this embarrassing 
situation,” he said. 


products as an 


scraps; 


Farm Programs 

Ron C. Booth, Piper Grain Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, president of 
the association summarized the ac- 
tivities of his office and the associ- 
ation during the past year. He said 
that considerable study had been 
given to the subject of whether or 
the G&FDNA has or does not 
have a recommendation for a sound 
agricultural program. A survey re- 
vealed a number of different schools 
of thought on the subject, he said, 
“but it me that there can 
be, there must be, a farm program 
that will meet the fair economic 
needs of agriculture without com- 
pulsory prices against consumers, 
without violence against efficient dis- 
tributory trades, and without jeopar- 
dy to the nation’s needs for food 
and fiber 

“It is my 


not 


seems to 


own personal opinion 
that the grain trade as such must 
be called into the formulation of 
such a program when, but only 
when, it touches upon grain market- 
ing, but that as individual citizens, 
you and I, we should take an active 
interest in the whole proposal join- 
other men, econ- 
farmers, legislators and oth- 
ers in seeking a really economic pro- 
gram for the sound agriculture that 
is the concern of all the people.’ 
Mr. Booth noted that in the sur- 
vey on the subject of farm pro- 
grams, “we found widespread com- 
ment that present farm programs, 
while rooted in an actual economic 


ing with business 


omusts 
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Sterwin Chemicals 
Makes Changes in 
Sales Organization 


NEW 


tiona 


YORK 


saies oO 


Changes in the na- 
ganization of Sterwin 
Chemicals, Inc innounced 
by P. Val Kolb 


Lyle P. C 


Sterwir 


have been 
president 
a member of the 
1947, has 
from St. Louis to 
Kansas City as district manager, with 
1517 Walnut St. He 
will represent the firm in Missouri, 
Nebraska and Kansas. He is a gradu- 
ite of the department of milling in- 
Kansas State C with 
a BS. degree in chemustry 
Mr. Carmony attained the rank of 
the U.S. Army in World 


armony 
rganization since 
transferred 


been 


headquarters at 


dustry a rllege 


cereal 
major with 
War II 

L. L 


represent 


McAninch will 
Sterwin jointly 
James M. Doty will act 
consultant for the en- 
tire Sterwin organization with head- 
quarters at 8 West 9th St., Kansas 
City. Mr. Doty is president and di- 
rector of Doty Technical Labora- 
the processing 


continue to 
with Mr 
Carmony 


as technical 


tories, serving cereal 
industries 

teplacing Mr 
district 
liam O. Edmonds, 
from Sterwin’'s offices at 634 N 
Grand Blvd. His territory includes 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Mississippi and 
parts of Indiana, Missouri 
Mr. Edmonds is a 
chemist and 
the firm at Char- 
1948. He formerly 
Abilene (Kansas) 
and the Morten Mill- 
Texas 


Carmony in St 
Wil- 


operate 


Louis as manager is 


who will 


Illinois 
and Tennessee 


graduate cereal has 


been representing 
N.C., since 
worked for the 
Flour Mills Co 


ing Co 


lotte 


Dallas, 


James L. Campbell, who has 


just 
repre- 


joined the company as sales 
will take over the duties 
vacated by Mr. Edmonds. He will 
represent Sterwin in North and South 
ina and parts of Virginia and 
Tennessee Mr. Campbell was re- 
with Lindsey-Rob- 
Roanoke, Va., and for- 
merly was with the Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., Denver 


sentative 


Caro 
cently associated 
inson Co 


BREA . 


PITTSBURGH BAKERS 
HOLD STAG PARTY 
PITTSBURGH—The Greater Pitts- 
burgh Production Men's Club held a 
stag party recently at the country 
estate of Wendell Fleckenstein, Poto- 
Bakery, with 110 members at- 
tending 
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mac 
Stanley McKinley, 
Stineman, was chairman 
iv, National Yeast Co., served as co- 
and R. F. Dunkelberger, 
Bergman's Bakery, handled the food 
The afternoon and were 
spent at softball, horseshoe pitching, 
cards and a rodeo. The guests 
inspected the prize dahlias grown 
by Mr. and Mrs. Fleckenstein as a 


hobby 


Hardesty & 
Paul Eber- 


cnairman 
vening 


fishing 


also 
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Self-Rising Flour 
Group Will Meet 


NASHVILLE, TENN Some of 
plans for the forthcoming semi- 
meeting of the Self-Rising 
Institute have been announced 
by Allen R. Cornelius, secretary. The 
meeting will be held Friday, Oct. 31, 
at the Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel, Birm- 
Ala 
The meeting will precede 


the 
annual 
Flour 


inghan 


the 


Ala- 
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bama-Georgia football game Satur- 
day, ..ov. 1, in Birmingham 

Hotel reservations are being han- 
died through the hotel, while football 
tickets may be obtained from the sec- 
petary's office 

The program for the meeting has 
not yet been completed, Mr. Cornelius 
said, but an interesting program 
which will benefit family flour indus- 
try members has been promised 


@neac 


VISIBLE 
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STOCKS LARGER 

WINNIPEG— Visible stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat in all positions ad- 
vanced by 7 million bushels for the 
week ended Aug. 28 to 184,300,000 
bu., compared with 146 million bush- 
els a year ago. Primary farm wheat 
marketings fer the week, according 
to the Statistics Branch of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
totaled 15,100,000 bu. and exceeded 
by 7 million bushels the commercial 
disappearance for domestic and ex- 
port purposes of 8,100,000 bu. In ad- 
dition to wheat, visible stocks of oats, 
barley, rye and flaxseed, showed an 
increase for the week 


——@READ 1S THE STAFF OF & 


Quaker Oats Bonus 


CHICAGO Employees of the 
Quaker Oats Co. at its Chicago head- 
quarters and its plants, grain eleva- 
tors and offices throughout the coun- 
try, received $1,173,884 August 25 
in annual profit-sharing checks 

The wage bonus, according to Don- 
old B. Lourie, president, added an 
average of 3% weeks extra pay to 
the employees regular earnings 

The profit-sharing plan, he ex- 
plained, was voluntarily established 
by management 17 years ago. It al- 
lows employees to share in profits 
whenever Quaker Oats has a suc- 
cessful year. To date, they have 
shared a total of $11,444,420 over reg- 
ular pay. 


ve—— 
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GENERAL MILLS SELLS 
LARRO RESEARCH FARM 


MINNEAPOLIS— Negotiations 
the sale of the 200-acre Larro 
search Farm property of General 
Mills, Inc., located near Detroit to 
the Lawrence Institute of Technol- 
ogy, now located at 15100 Woodward 
Ave. in that city, have been an- 
nounced by parties to the transaction. 

Charles H. Bell, president of Gen- 
eral Mills, and E. G. Lawrence, col- 
lege president, announced that gen- 
eral terms of sale had been accept- 
ed and are expected to be followed 
by prompt completion of the actual 
sales contract. The purchase price 
was not disclosed 

The Larro farm is located 2'2 
northwest of Detroit. About 50 em- 
ployees are engaged in research 
pointed toward the development of 
feeds for more efficient production of 
farm animals and poultry. Estab- 
lished in 1920 by the Larrowe Mill- 
ing Co., it became a part of the Gen- 
eral Mills organization in 1929 

As a result of this transaction, the 
research farm will be reestablished at 
a new location 


for 
Re- 


miles 


-~eetao 
WARD DIVIDEND SET 

NEW YORK—According to an an- 
nouncement by Faris R. Russell, 
chairman of the board of the Ward 
Baking Co., the company has de- 
clared its regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.37%2 per share on the company's 
preferred stock and 25¢ per share 
on common. Both dividends are pay- 
able Oct. 1, 1952, to stockholders of 
record Sept. 15 
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BUCKWHEAT INSTITUTE 


LEADERS—Ofiicials of the 
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Buckwheat Group Seeks Boost in Output 


a 


Buckwheat Insti- 


tute of America are shown above in a picture taken during the 1952 meeting 
of the institute in Elmira, N.Y., recently. Shown are, from left to right, seated, 
W. M. Wagner, Caywood, N.Y., a director; Frank L. Dunham, Wellsboro, Pa., 
secretary-manager, and A. C. Livengood, Bruceton Mills, director. Standing 
are J. De Augustinis, Pen Argyle Milling Co., Inc., director; D. M. Smith, 
W. B. Hebbard Co., Inc., director; J. M. Reece, Reece & Greenly Co., director, 
and Floyd Vandervort, institute president. 


ELMIRA, N.Y Improving seed 
varieties was seen as one way to 
check the downward trend in produc- 
tion of buckwheat during the 1952 
meeting of the Buckwheat Institute 
of America, held at the Mark Twain 
Hotel here recently 

Frank L. Dunham, secretary-man- 
ager of the institute, quoted figures 
showing a drop in buckwheat pro- 
duction from almost 7 million bush- 
els, the 1940-49 average, to 3,340,000 
bu. in 1951. Acreage had dipped from 
the 1940-49 average of 405,000 to 
201,000 in 1951 

During the past seven years, the 
yield per acre of buckwheat has not 
changed, while the oats yield has in- 
creased 15 bu. an acre in several of 
the major buckwheat states. It is 
obvious that the improved yield for 
oats is largely responsible for the 
decline in buckwheat output, Mr. 
Dunham said. The big need is for im- 
proved buckwheat seed 

Dr. H. R. Albrecht, head of the 
agronomy department at Pennsyl- 
vania State College, noted that the 
nature of buckwheat is such that it 
will take considerable time to develop 
improved seed, because of its complex 


pollination process. However, within 
two or three years after study and 
experimentation gets under way, 
much improvement should be made. 
He urged the institute to unite behind 
a research program 

Austin W. Carpenter, Eastern Feed 
Merchant, stated that the institute 
must increase buckwheat yields to 
the point that the crop will be finan- 
cially profitable to the farmer and 
attractive to the consumer. 

Mr. Carpenter also told the group 
that the attempt of the government 
to set artificial prices is the funda- 
mental problem of the feed industry 

Members at the meeting, represent- 
ing the most important buckwheat 
areas of the US., indicated that 
buckwheat production would increase 
this year. In answer to a survey 
among 148 county agents in eight 
states, 48% said production in their 
areas would be down from the 1951 
output, 33% said it would be the same 
and 19% said it would be larger. 

Letters from several large buck- 
wheat handlers in Canada indicated 
that this year’s crop would be as 
large as or slightly larger than that 
of last year. 





INTERSTATE BAKERIES 
PLANS NEW K. C. OFFICE 


KANSAS CITY-—Plans of the In- 
terstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, 
for a new general office building have 
been announced. Ralph L. Nafziger, 
president of the baking company, 
said that general offices will be moved 
before the end of the year from the 
Porter Bldg., 406 W. 34th St., to a 
new building which will be construct- 
ed on ground purchased a short time 
ago at 12 E. Armour Blvd. 

The new facilities will represent an 
investment of approximately $400,000 
in land, building and equipment. The 
reinforced concrete structure will 
provide about 20,000 sq. ft. on two 
floors and basement. The building 
will be air conditioned and lighted 
with fluorescent fixtures. A feature 
of the building plan is a fully 
equipped luncheon and_ recreation 
room for 80 persons employed in the 
main office. The lobby will be finished 
in walnut and the executive offices 
in mahogany 

Parking space for automobiles will 


be provided behind the building, and 
will include a car port 

One of the six large national chain 
bakeries, the Interstate Bakeries 
Corp. operates 25 plants from Buffalo 
to the Pacific Coast and has annual 
sales approximately $80 million. The 
company had its origin in a one-oven 
bakery operated by Mr. Nafziger in 
the basement of an abandoned church 
in Kansas City. By mergers and con- 
solidations the company grew stead- 
ily and became Interstate Bakeries 
Corp. in 1930 when the Schulze Bak- 
ing Co. in the Middle West was 
merged with seven Pacific Coast bak- 
eries. The expansion has continued 
since that time, the most recent ac- 
quisitions of the corporation being 
plants in Milwaukee and Buffalo 

Besides Mr. Nafziger, corporate of- 
ficers of the firm are John R. Dow, 
executive vice president; R. Dale 
Weber, vice president of the western 
division; Morris Cohen, vice president 
in charge of engineering; C. W 
Thornton, secretary-treasurer, and R 
S. Coons, assistant secretary-treas- 
urer 
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PATTERN OF FLOUR BUYING 
REPEATED IN MAJOR AREAS 


Spring Wheat Mills Again Show Good Total While South- 
western Trade Lags; Price Increase Brings in 


Family Flour Business 


Flour business.in the week ending 
Sept. 5 developed very much along 
the lines of the previous week's cx 
perience, with spring wheat flour vol 
ume reaching @ substantial total and 
southwestern and central states trade 
continuing light 

Sales of spring wheat mills aver 
aged 167° of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 148% the previous week 
In the Southwest, volume reached 
only 31% of capacity, only one per 
centage point more than in the pre 
ceding period. Central trade 
was estimated at about 40 of ca 
pacity 

An advance in family flour 
tions toward the end of the week re 
sulted in improved sales in this line 
mainly among spring wheat mills. A 
good portion of the trade already 
held balances 0 vol 
ume that of 
family flour booking periods 

Export trade rather dull, al 
though early this week Ecuador and 
Nicaragua were inquiring following 
the opening of their International 
Wheat Agreement quotas 

US. flour 
82°. of five-day capacity 
the previous week's 92°% 
from Labor Day holiday 
The grind was smaller 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
flour miproved week, with a 
fair amount of family flour business 
helping to swell the total 
eraged 167° of five-day 
with 142% the 
185 a year ago 

The sales pattern week 
similar to that of previous weeks 
with trade quite general among job 
bakers for all 

Although ar 
over 


states 


quota 


good contract 


was not up to previous 


was 


production averaged 
a drop from 

resulting 
shutdowns 


in all areas 


last 


Sales ay 
capacity 
compared 
week and 


pr evVvious 


last was 


bers and independent 
types of bakery flour 
expected dip in wheat 
the week end did not develop 
ness expanded quite well in the first 
three days of the week, with the 
heaviest trade in bakery flour on 
Sept. 3 

Spring wheat mills now have built 
up @ substantial backlog of forward 


prices 


busi 


sales, and observers believe the heavy 
end of buying may 
a time Business in 
receded rather 
of the week 
quiet Sept. & 

Family flour trade expanded in 
connection with a LWe¢ sack 
boost announced Sept. 4 to go 
effect the day 
were not as large as in the previous 
round of family flour sales, but this 
was about in line with mill expecta 
tions since many had 
fairly quantities still on the 
books 

Flour production at 
slipped from 100% 
to 91% of capacity 
was at a better rate than in the 
comparable period a year ago 
production averaged 84°° of capacity 
For the entire Northwest, produc 
tion averaged 80° of capacity 
pared with S7° the previous 
and 80° a year ago 

Shipments from all spring wheat 
mills averaged 80° last week 


over for 
flour 
end 


now be 
bakery 
sharply at the 
and 


was reported still 


price 
into 


following Bookings 


accounts still 


large 
Minneapolis 


the previous week 


However, this 


when 


com 


week 


com 


pared with 77% the 
(Juotations 

™ pt a) 

short 


preceding week 
100-Ib. cottons 

standard patent $5.35@5.45 
patent $5.45@ high glu- 
$5.65 45.75 $5.25 


family 


cariots 


5.55 
first clear 
$5.2507 5.35 


tens 
whol 
$5.700 7.35 


Southwest 


Kansas City: There im- 
provement in southwestern flour busi 
week. Sales averaged only 
| of capacity, compared with 30% 

and 73% a 
demand was 


5.50 wheat 


was no 


ness last 


the prev week 
avo. Even export 


accounting for only 6 of 


10uUs year 
light 
the week's 
volurne 

few 
Mar 
flour 
premiums on 
Southwest were 
large 
harvest is im- 
loan that very 
free channels 
weed to pay dearly 
should 
vrain 


week of very 
trade 
basis for 


It was another 


dealings with the bakery 
ketwise, the pricing 
continued to climb as 
cash wheat in tne 


bullish. It is obvious such a 
record 
under the 

work 


millers are fe 


portion of the 
pounded 
little 
Thus 


for wheat 


will into 
at a time when they 
with the 
running has been 
recently, requiring greate1 
wheat supplies. It 
unfortunate indeed if larger 
supplies would become available later 
crop year and mills would 
the flour shipping di 
volume now being ex 
southwest 
ern millers do not look for improved 


running 


be able to bargain 


dealers, Good time 
the rule 
replacement of 


would be 


in the the 
not be having 
the 


Less optimistic 


rections it 


wnrenced 
t 


the season be 
weeks the spring 
taken the lead in 
the unfilled order bal 
that area overshad- 
southwestern figure by a 


time later in 


cause in recent 
wheat mills have 
and 


iverare In 


bookin 
ance 
ows the 
wide extent 
Betore 


made by 


an extra strong push was 


cash wheat a mill or two 


a few 10,000 sack lots 
baker. This 
chain business 
of any Demand from the 

dependent class has fallen off ma- 

particularly since pring 
prices fell to a point very 
offers out of the 


as able to sell 
a central states chain 
only 


about the 


consequence 


in 
terialls 
wheat 
close to the best 
Southwest 

matter of looking ahead 
export business was con- 
Among the few book- 
ings last week some were with Cuban 
accounts, but the sales were depending 
on the receipt of import license num- 
bers. Ecuador and Nicaragua are 
showing immediate interest in buying 
again following the opening of their 
IWA quotas Sept. 8 

Quotations 
Sept 5 
patent 


It was a 
as far as 


cerned, as well 


Kansas City 
hard winter bakery 
short $5.300 5.40, standard 
95% patent $5.2005.30, straight $5.15 
established brands of family 
first clears $4.104 


carlots 


cottons 


“525 
flour $6.204 7.20 
135. second clears $444.05, 1% 
clears or higher $3.7543.95; 
wheat short patent $6.75@7, straight 
$5.2575.35, cake flour $5.604 5.95 
Wichita: Mills operated 44% days 
at capacity week. All sales were 
and declined to average 
15%, compared with 30% the pre- 
ceding week and 50% a year ago 
were fair to 


Shipping directions 
good were up 10@ 


15¢ sack compared with the previous 
week 


Salina: Demand for 


ash 


soft 


} 
last 


domestic 


Prices Sept. 6 


flour last week 

with 154 20¢ higher 
the previous week Shipping 
were draggy 


was slow prices 
than in 
directions 


Hutchinson: A rising trend in flour 
prices made dull for mills 
of the Hutchinson last week 
Sales were limited to single car lots 
mills oper- 
ated at 65°*. Prices were up 15¢ sack 
due to higher wheat premiums 
and options. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Sept. 6: hard winter family short 
pateat, in $6.300 6.40: bak- 
ers short patent in papers, $5.254 
5.30; standard $5.15@5.20 


business 
area 
Directions 


were slow as 


cash 


cottons, 


Oklahoma City: Sales were season- 
al and normal. Prices 
closed higher than the pre- 
Quotations, delivered 
Sept 6: carlots 
$6.60 @ 7.10, 


operations 
some 
week 
Oklahoma 
family short 


vious 
points 
patent 





Small, Fill-In Semolina Sales 
Made as Prices Continue Climb 


sharp advances in cash 


heat values resulted in a 
20¢ sack in semolina 


week ending Sept. 8 


jump of about 
prices in the 

Manufacturers of macaroni and 
noodle products who had not provided 
the 


bookings 


or current needs during most 


round of forward 


recent 


the market for small sup 


keep their plants in opera 
in prices discour- 
additional book- 
mostly a car at 


manufacturers 


increas 
rs from 
and sales were 
ne to individual 
Mar 


ta and 


ifacturers are optimistic about 
demand for their 
and shipping directions 
with heavier 
to eastern 


winter 
roducts 
t 


ave stepped up in 


product ¢ according 


line 
utput 
trade reports 
The latest advances in premiums 
pushed the scale to 50¢ over the Sep- 
tember future price for fancy milling 
rades of durum, an almost unprece- 
ited premium. Demand at Minne- 
brisk for all good 
the market 
Standard semolina was quoted Sept 


ipoius Was very 


quality cars coming to 


8 at 


apolis 


$6.7576.85 cwt., bulk, Minne- 
Rains delayed the last of the durum 
harvest along the Canadian border 
last week. However, about 65 to 75% 
of the grain is under cover there, 
and harvesting is completed in the 
rest of the durum area. Receipts at 
Minneapolis are light for this time 
of the year, with farmers reported to 
be holding back much of the crop in 
expectation of still higher prices 
Durum wheat delivered at 
Minneapolis Sept. 5, were as follows 


prices 


\ ‘ 
4 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


aS reported t 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
QUIET; PRICES EASE 


Lighter Demand from Mixers Noted 
as Formula Feed Trade 
Dwindles 


Millfeed prices eased down, with 
trade quiet and quotations W¢a 
$3.50 lower in the week ending Sept 
8 A generally lighter demand from 
formula feed manufacturers and good 
flour production combined to depress 
values. Bran at Kansas City was off 
only 50¢ ton, while shorts at that 
market declined $2.50. At Minneapo- 
lis bran slipped $2@3 and midds 
were off $2.5003.50 

Formula feed business continued 
depressed in the Northwest last week 
as growing price resistance, particu- 
larly to the high protein feeds, in- 
tensified a usual seasonal decline in 
trade. 

Operations were on a four-day ba- 
sis at most plants, and others re- 
porting five-day runs were using two 
shifts rather than three. 

New orders in almost all cases are 
strictly hand-to-mouth, as dealers and 
their customers hope for a break in 
prices and want to avoid commit- 
ments for longer periods at current 
values. Hardest hit by this move are 
the higher protein items, such as hog 
concentrates, 32% dairy feed and the 
poultry concentrates. 

However, some manufacturers con- 
tinue to report fairly good sales of 
hog concentrates. Also, feeds for baby 
pigs are moving well, in some cases 
being attributed to special promo- 
tional efforts. 

For most concerns laying feeds are 
moving only in moderate volume, 
about average for the season or slow- 
er. For other concerns, though, lay- 
ing mashes continue to sell above last 
season's volume. 

The shock of recent wholesale 
mark-ups in formula feed costs has 
reached the retail level in the South- 
west, and the result has been a fur- 
ther slump in formula feed demand. 
Now dealers have found that feeders 
don't like the high prices and are 
cutting down purchases. 

This is most apparent in the cattle 
feeding industry. Cattle feeders have 
reduced purchases to a minimum and 
forward bookings, even on a price 
date of shipment basis, have dwin- 
dled to a season's low. 

If southwestern manufacturers 
found business slowing up when new 
higher price lists went out several 
weeks ago, more have experienced 
even lesser demand now that the im- 
pact has reached the retailer dealers. 

Few in the Southwest expect con- 
ditions to turn to the better side 
much before October. August and 
September are normally lighter 
months for demand and production, 
but high prices on top of normal ten- 
dencies seem to make the situation 
more critical. 

Formula feeds are moving only 
slowly in the central states area, with 
price resistance on the part of con- 
sumers still the chief drawhack to 
heavy sales 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 46,207 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 50,339 tons in the 
previous week and 45,241 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago 
Crop year production to date totals 
168,204 tons as compared with 470,- 
026 tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago 
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Wheat markets held steady in the 
week ending Sept. 8, with price 
changes for the period limited to 
fractions up and down, with one ex- 
ception. Declines were shown on all 
Chicago deliveries and the deferred 
futures at other markets, Kansas 
City September, reflecting a strong 
cash wheat trend in the Southwest, 
moved up 1‘¢¢ bu. Export sales were 
noted throughout the week, and 
while marketings at Minneapolis 
continued heavy, there was no great 
pressure of hedging. Spring wheat 
flour sales helped somewhat to sus- 
tain values. Canadian harvesting was 
held up by rains, but reports to date 
indicate that nothing has occurred 
the prospect for a large 
crop of good quality. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Sept. 8 were: Chicago-—September 
$2.31'4, December $2.38%-':, March 
$2.43%, May $2.44%-%, July $2.41; 
Minneapolis—-September $2. 
cember $2.41%-%, May 
Kansas City—September $2.34%, De- 
$2.37%, March $2.39%, 


to change 


cember 
$2.39 % 


Export Sales 
Buyers of U.S. wheat 
included Germany, which bought 4 
million bushels, the U.K. taking about 
1 million, and Sweden a _ smaller 
amount. It was reported during the 
week that Germany had negotiated 
for the purchase of 13 million bush- 
els of Canadian wheat, also that 
the recent purchase by Brazil of 5 
million bushels will be supplied from 
Canadian sources 
A factor in the recent increased 
export workings was said to be the 
of foreign nations to take ad- 
vantage of lower ocean freight rates 
now in effect. Also, Canadian export 
activity been concentrated on 
grains recently 


last week 


desire 


has 
its coarse 
The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that in July US. ex- 
ports of wheat and flour totaled 571,- 
000 tons, compared with 773,000 tons 
in July, 1951. Despite some increase 
in shipments since then, trade ob- 
look for smaller total ex- 
this season. In addition to the 
expected increase in Canadian com- 
petition for markets, the prospect 
for a large boost in Argentine produc- 
tion is cited as a factor likely to 
affect the volume of U.S. trade. 
The USDA reported that a total 
of 169 million bushels of 1952 wheat 
had been placed under price support, 
confirming earlier indications that 
this loan tie-up will be tre- 


servers 


port s 


years 
mendous 


Receipts Taper Off 

Movement of cash wheat to spring 
wheat terminals tapered off material- 
ly. There was a smaller accumulation 
over the Labor Day holiday than ex- 
pected, and arrivals on the days fol- 
lowing were quite light for this sea- 
son of the year. Total receipts at 
Minneapolis for the week amounted 
to 2,646 cars or about 75°% of the ar- 
rivals the week before. Ordinary pro- 
tein wheat and lots up to 14% protein 
traded at about an unchanged basis 
as compared with the futures. Pre- 
miums on the higher protein kinds 
were 2@4¢ higher for the week. At 
the close of the week, ordinary No 
1 dark northern spring wheat or No. 
1 northern spring including 12% pro- 
tein traded at the flat September 
price. 13% protein was quoted at 2@ 
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Wheat Futures Markets 
Show Slight Changes 


Most Deliveries Vary Only Fractions in 
Week; Kansas City Displays Strength 


6¢ over September, 14% protein 7@ 
10¢ over, 15% protein 11@14¢ over 
and 16% protein at 16@ 20¢ over. The 
average protein content of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 13.53%, 
and the durum 12.09% 

Premiums on cash durum wheat 
again edged higher. An excellent de- 
mand prevailed for the good to choice 
milling lots from the new crop and 
even the poorer colored, old crop of- 
ferings were in rather steady de- 
mand both from milis and elevators 
No. 2 hard amber durum or better of 
fancy milling quality was quoted at 
45@ 50¢ over September. Nos. 1 and 2 
amber durum or better of choice 
milling quality at 36@40¢ over and 
Nos. 1 and 2 durum of medium mill- 
ing quality at 26@38¢ over. No. 1 red 
durum nominally quoted at 114@7¢ 
under Minneapolis September 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Sept. 5 
is shown in the following table: 

Yor Dry Sound Wheat 

DNS or NS 68 Ib 

Protein 


0o@ Protein 


1 

12.004 

1 

14.00% Protein 
15. 00@ Protein 
1 


ong Protein 
i¢ Premium for Hes 


(irade Discounts 
Test weight—-l@2¢ Ib. under 
Damage 4 ute each 14 
Moisture 1@i¢ 
3 M.T 


each \ 


To Arrive 
1 DNS or NS 8 it For 1 
2.36 louluth $2.34 Min 
K.C,. Wheat Up 

In spite of the big southwestern 
crop this year and the passing of the 
harvest period in the spring wheat 
area, cash wheat values continue to 
climb. Premiums reached the high- 
est point of the crop year at Kansas 
City last week, leveling at 2'4@3%e¢ 
over September for ordinary No. 1 
dark and hard winter, compared with 
14 2¢ over a week previous. Offerings 
were difficult to uncover and receipts 
fell off considerably. Receipts were 
696 cars last week, against 893 in the 
previous week and 934 a year ago. It 
is evident that producers of wheat 
wish to make a profit of sizeable 
amount over the loan level before 
being enticed into releasing their 
1952 holdings. A cash market at or 
slightly over the loan level hasn't 
done the job yet. Mills continued to 
ferret out supplies of protein wheat, 
paying rather wide premiums over 
ordinary to take ownership. Wheat 
with 12.50% protein was 7@8¢ over, 
13% 7'2@9¢ over and 14% 9@10¢ 
over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Sept. 5: 

Hard 
and Hard 


and Hard 
and Hard 


neapolis 


ane 


° ‘6 

At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 
winter wheat was selling Sept. 8 at 
$2.63% @ 2.63, Texas common points, 
with 13% protein at a 2¢ bu. pre- 
mium. Demand was fair, with offer- 
ings extremely light 

Japan Buys Wheat 

Export bookings out of the Pacific 
Northwest picked up last week, with 
confirmation of sale of six cargoes of 
wheat to Japan. Chile was in the 
market toward the close of the week, 
but no confirmations had come 


15 


CurrRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 
* = 7 of a 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half « Century 


WEEALY FLOUR 

Flour pr 
Northwester: 
output 


Miller 
of all mille in the U.# 
Aug. 31 
Rept. 6 
1952 
Northwest 665 
South weat 
Buffalo 
Central 
North 


and Southeast 
Pacifie Coast 
Totals 3.040.337 
Percentage of 
*Revised 


total U.S. output 7 


Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week —--July 1 


Aug. 31 
Sept. | 
1962 
Northwest “0 
Southwest a6 
Buffalo vs 
Central and & E. 68 
Ne. Pacifie Coast 


Previous Sept. 2-7 


1951 


Totals 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


5-day week 
capacity 


Flour 

output 
247,507 
318,100 
239,493 


265.237 


% at 
tivity 
Aug. 30-Sept. 6 7 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


240,600 
340,400 
346,600 
340,600 





Repr ive Mills ide of Kanes 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


Flour % a 

output tivity 
914.546 o 
973.580 96 
813.740 se 
Two years ago. .1,019,250 $81,656 &7 
Five-year average os 
Ten-year average 96 


5-day week 
capacity 
Aug. 30-Sept. 6. 1,019,260 
Previous week 
Year ago 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Iilinois, Ohio, Michigan 
Kentucky, North Carolina 
ginia, Georgia and eastern 


Indiana 
Tennessee, Vir 
Miseour! 


Flour 7 a 
output tivity 
461,912 6a 
°643,227 86 
671,400 424,832 63 
650,095 508,403 78 
Five-year average 73 
Ten-year average 76 

* Revised 


5-day week 
capacity 
“71,400 
471.400 


Aug. 31-Sept. 5 
Previous week 
Year age 

Two years ago 


BUFFALO 


5-day week 
capacity 


Flour % ac 
tivity 
Aug. 31-Sept. 5 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 


565,000 


PRODUCTION, 


“duction in principal manufacturing areas by 
with relationship of production to capacity 


*Previous 


IN SACKS (CWT. 


mills reporting currently te The 


and to the total estimated 


expressed in percentages 


Sept. 3-8 
1960 
656.104 

1,146,923 
461,333 
608,408 
261,006 


Rept. 4-9 
week 1949 


328,134 
3,042,559 


386,760 
74 7 76 


‘rop year flour production 
to - 


Sept. 3-8 Rept. 4-9 Sept. 5 
1962 
6.714,408 


11,829,445 


Sept. 7 
1951 
7.008.083 
605,047 
843,207 
736,716 
2.863890 582,648 


31,043,853 


30,776,501 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapotis 
5-day week 
capacity 


Flour 
output 
Aug. 31-Sept. & 4 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year 
Ten-year average 
* Revised 


average 


Principal interior 
cluding lruluth st 
Montana and lowa 


mille in 
Paul, 


Minnesota, in 
North Dakota 


5-day week 
capacity 
646,250 


Flour ~% a 

output tivity 
407,216 7 
*440.108 ho 
428.261 7 
Two years ago 562.000 414.302 74 
Five-year average 7s 
Ten-year average 76 

*Revised 


Aug. 31-Sept. 6 
Previous week 
Year ago 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mille on the North Pacific 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week 
capacity 


Flour % ac 
output tivity 
192,865 
*198,735 
129,061 
169,345 


Aug. 31-Sept. 5 

Previous week 

Year ago 

‘Two years ago 

Five-year average 

Ten-year average 
*Revised 


230,000 
230,000 
236,000 
202,500 


Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills 


Aug. 31-Sept. 6 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


133,000 
133.000 
133,200 
122,000 


106,089 
129,399 
B8,916 
81,661 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of milifeed in tons for 


week ending Sept 


6 and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South Dakota 


and Montana, including Minneapolis,. St 


Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) 


mille of Buffalo, 


N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 


~~~ Bouth west * 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
31-Sept. & 23,532 239,630 
week 2 
wks. ago 


Aug 13,985 
Prev 
Two 
1951 
1950 
1949 
1948 
Five-yr 23,929 


*Principal mills. °*84%@ of total capacity 


average 


North west* la 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Buffalot— Com dined **— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Orop yr. 
133,978 5.690 94,596 46,207 
19,738 50,339 
9.474 342 
137,636 9.961 97,469 5.241 
148 8.447 86,194 464 
135,624 16,173 99.403 aié 
147,159 10,915 109,540 2,264 
140,509 9.725 97,440 7,096 
tAll milla. {Revised 


468,204 


470,026 
491,175 
493,608 
583,496 
501,299 





through by Sept. 5. Sale of this wheat 
provided no stimulus to the market as 
wheat has been rolling in freely from 
the country. Two terminal elevators 
have been embargoed as a result of 
the heavy movement, and others are 
threatened. Exports of wheat are less 
than half of a year ago for July and 
August, with the result that terminals 
are becoming clogged. Prices held 
steady around $2.35 bu. for ordinary 
soft white wheat, with hard winters, 


ordinary, around $2.40 bu. Harvesting 
is completed except in the higher 
lands. 


——“SFEA0 8 THE STAFF OF LIFT® 
FEED MILL DESTROYED 
SIKESTON, MO.—Lightning _re- 
cently started a fire that destroyed 
the Miner Feed Mill near here. The 
mill was owned by W. H. McGill. 
There was not more than $500 worth 
of grain on hand in the large mill. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Mr. is pr of the 


Dreyer 


Gene Dreyer, teen-age son of 
and Mre. Stanley Dreyer, 
Commission Co., Kansas City, is in 

Menorah Hospital in Kansas City. Or @ 
Sept. 6 his 
polio 


Liberty Bak 


ind a time 


Liberty 


long 


. agnosed 
iliness was diagnosed as Mastin A 


Wilkins, manager Ar 

‘ t Flour Mills 

— Kansas City 

Perry Cooper, formerly 

of the Moundridge, Kansas 
the Kansas Milling Co 

his new duties with the 


in Wichita 


manager 
plant of 
has assumed 


Hi. E 
home office 


(OKianhoma 
Mills, Ln tur 
tor trip with his 
(sates le 


MeCoy, branch manager in 
Cit for the Pillsbury 


ned from a4 mo 


= 

Egon Louls Marhoefer was married 
to doan Helen Loew Aug. 25 in Pitts 
burgh, where the couple will reside _ 
following a honeymoon in Bermuda 
Mr. Marhoefer is associated in busi 
ness with his father, Louls Marhoefer,  yyoin, left New York 
owner of the Bold Baking Co., Pitts plane on a two-month foreign trip. He 
burgh, and Marhoefer Baking Co einle London. Pari Cal 
Altoona and = Israe On the combined 
ind pleasure trip, Mr 


is Vis ifs 
if at t 
manager rantz will investigate 
Flour India 
recent s 


wife and son to 


they did 


1 OXAS where 


some fist 


Harry Pomerantz, ice president 
of Midwest Burlap & Bag Co Des 


Sept. 5 by 


Rome 
cutta 
ao 

Spencer, general 
division, Montana 
Mills Co., Great Falls, was a 
visitor in the offices of Tanner R nt sina - th 
. . tecen isitors 3 “ 

Evans-Siney Corp., New York offices of Pillsbury 


* cluded A. H. Rixe, control 

Samuel S. Watters, Sr., and his ler and F. H. Corrigan, 
wife will celebrate their golden wed department rampa 
ding anniversary Sept. 10. Mr. Wat A. Shaw, formerly with 


busines 


Pome 
oO L burlap market 


> ) tions ir 
Cleveland condition 


New York 

Mills, In in 
assistant 
Minne 4polis 
oversea feed 


Fla. Melville 





RUSSELL-MILLER ANNIVERSARY—Seventy years of cooperation between 
the state of North Dakota and the Russell-Miller Milling Co, provided the 
theme of the company's anniversary dinner at Valley City recently. Manag- 
ers of five of the six Occident mills in North Dakota and Montana were 
present. Shown in the top illustration with Jack Bosard (right), vice president 
of Russell-Miller Milling Co. in charge of the western milling division, they 
are: Front row, left to right: C, P. Ferguson, Minot, and John Ryan, Grand 
Forks; back row: Guy Larson, Billings; Henry Bjerke, Valley City; and 
Arthur Rooth, Mandan. Below, Occident’s oldest employee in North Dakota, 
Daniel Olsen of Grand Forks (left), was congratulated by Gov. Norman 
Brunsdale (right) at the dinner. Leslie F. Miller, president of Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., added his congratulations at the same time, 


New York 
with offices 
the week on 
ision 


the erseas div 
but 
ir au 


ision in 
agent for Haiti 
Prince, spent 
th the div 

2 
Kennedy, Arrow 
City, and his 


now 


business W 


BE. Lee 


Oklahoma 


Bag Co 
family have 
acation in Denver 
and Colorado Springs 

o 
Addy, sales manager for 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Mrs. 
Addy and their children have re- 
turned from a vacation spent at their: 
cabin at Lake of the Ozarks 

e 

Virgil Artman, 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City 
and Mrs. Artman vacationing in 
Los Angeles, where they are visiting 
Mr. Artman’s son and his mother 

ez 

John F. Kroutil, president of the 
Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., and 
Mrs. Kroutil were hosts last week to 
their son-in-law and daughter, Dr. 
and Mrs. A. M. MeCarthy of Los 
Angeles 


returned from a 


Idaho Springs 


Eldon H. 


sales manager 


are 


Mr. and Mrs. P. 
tendorf, Iowa, were 
with Florida after 
tion in Fla 
chased property on 


M. Willis of Bet- 
so well pleased 
spending a vaca- 
that they pur- 
the ocean front 
and plan to build a home. Mr. Willis 
Federal Bake Shops 
® 

M. C. Sauer, General Mills, Inc., 
Oklahoma City, returned from Colo- 
rado Springs and Manitou last week 
vacation. Also 
back from vacation was A. C, Strong, 
who fished at Creede, Colo 

= 

Jack Wilson has closed his bakery 
in Rivieria Beach, Fla., for a month 
and has enrolled for a post graduate 
at the Adolph Zenker School 
of Cake Decorating in Chicago 


sales 


Cocoa 


is president of 


after a_ fortnight’s 


course 


B. V. Hopper, director for 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St 
Louis, is on a trip in the 
East 


business 


25°~ INCREASE IN YIEL 
OF BUCKWHEAT FORECAST 
JANESVILLE, WIS The US 
acreage of buckwheat is about the 
same as last but with favorable 


weather the yield should be improved 
~ Frank H 


yea! 


about 25° 
Blodgett, Inc 

If these 
crop 
cated 
in a 
Size 


according to 
forecasts are correct, a 
4,200,000 bu. is indi- 

the milling company states 
market bulletin. A crop of this 
would be next to the lowest on 
record. No carryover is indicated, and 
this year's harvest plus possibly some 
imports from will comprise 
the entire crop supply. Buck- 
wheat may be available for milling 
October, the bulletin states 


of about 


Canada 


year 


early in 


GRAIN SHIPM 
REACH 


ENTS 
NEW RECORD 


TORONTO. Grain shipments from 
Ft. William and Port Arthur in the 
1951-52 crop year totaled 353,617,000 
bu., compared to 221,643,000 bu. in 
1950-51 and 308,577,000 in 1944-45, 
the previous peak 

Shipments nearly all ports 
along the St. Lawrence were also at 
record volume 

Montreal shipments of 141,557,000 
bu. were exceeded only by 142,206,000 
in 1928-29, before the ports of Sorel 
Three Rivers and Quebec were ship- 
ping grain in quantity. Only 72,307,- 
000 bu. were shipped last year 


from 


near 
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John E. Novak 


JOHN NOVAK RETURNS TO 
KANSAS MILLING CO. POST 


WICHITA, KANSAS— John Novak 
has now assumed his duties as man- 
ager of the export division of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas 

Prior to his leaving in 1950, Mr 
Novak had been with the Kansas 
Milling Co. for over 30 years. During 
that time he was responsible for 
building up one of the Southwest's 
largest direct flour export businesses 

Having traveled extensively he 
has a wide acquaintance in the prin- 
cipal Latin American countries. Mr 
Novak returns to Kansas Milling Co 
from a manager of the 
export department of the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City 


position as 


GREA S THE STAFF OF Ltre— 


KENWOOD CAKE OPENS 
PLANT IN LOS ANGELES 
LOS ANGELES Safeway Stores 
determined challenge to the 
housewives of southern California and 
Arizona in the field of bakery com- 
petition is to be found in its new Ken- 
wood Cake Co. plant. The plant will 
supply 346 Safeway stores with more 
than 30 varieties of cakes 


most 


The plant is built on the idea that 
mass production and mechanization 
can enable the Safeway stores to of- 
fer housewives better baked 
and for than they can be 
duced at home 


goods 
less pro- 

The Kenwood plant is another unit 
in the intensive development on the 
Safeway industrial tract in southwest 
Angeles. It adjoins the Fairfax 
bread plant, with its 6,000 Ib. hr. ca- 
pacity 


Los 


In seeking the 
age, Safeway's 
bidding with the 
The plan is with a vast 
ventilation keep the air 
fresh and moving throughout 


housewives 
Kenwood 

ultra 
equipped 
system to 


patron- 
plant is 
In sanitation 


Manager Alois Welzenbach declares 
that the new plant will further ex- 
emplify the Safeway slogan: Distribu- 
tion without waste. The plant is div- 
ided into three units of storage, pro- 
duction, and shipping. Employees’ fa- 
cilities for personal comfort and eat- 
ing are excellent 

This plant is the fourth unit in the 
Kenwood Cake Co. setup, other units 
being located at Denver, Kansas City, 
and Washington, D.C. The Los An- 
geles plant has 32,000 sq. ft. and has 
begun operations with nearly 100 em- 
ployees 
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Grain Stocks in Chief Exporting 
Nations Below Recent High Points 


WASHINGTON 





Grain stocks in bushels were in the hands of the 


















principal exporting countries Commodity Credit Corp. and stored 
1, 1952, were somewhat be- in their bins. Barley, oats ani rye 
w the gh level of the past three supplies will be smaller than last 
4 t gh still significantly above year, because of reduction in both 
erage, according to estimates of the production and stocks 
Office f Foreign Agricultura tela- Largest on Record 
_ The total for the five grains in 
Total stocks of the five major (Canada on July 1 is tentatively esti- 
wheat. rye, barley, oats and jjated at 13.1 million short tons 
: are tentatively estimated at 61 This would constitute the largest 
million short tons, compared with stocks of any recent year. Added to 
about 73.5 million for the past three ¥ 
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these stocks, the large grain crops 
now expected would bring the supply 
for use in 1952-53 to a near-record 
level. The wheat supply now indicat- 
ed at about 870 million bushels, has 
been exceeded only in 1942 and 1943 
A-supply that size would leave about 
700 million bushels available for ex- 
port or carry-over, after supplying 
norma! domestic requirements 

Oats supplies are expected to be 
about the same level as those of a 
year ago, while the barley supply 
may reach the all-time high of 370 
million bushels. This compares with 
about 300 million for 1951-52. Rye 
supplies will also be at a near-record 


17 


level, if the crop outturn is as large 
as is expected 

In Argentina no official estimates 
are made for midseason stocks, but 
information available points to very 
low grain supplies remaining from 
the small crops harvested in 1951-52 
Wheat stocks are put at the all-time 
low figure of 35 million bushels. This 
is significantly below normal domes- 
tic needs for the remainder of the 
season 

Various measures have been taken 
to extend existing supplies, including 
virtual cessation of exports. Despite 
these measures, supplies are not ade- 
quate. 





53.5 for the five years end- 











The decline of 14 million tons from 










the July, 1951, total shows up prin- 
ipall n the U.S. stocks, though a 
sharp percentage drop is noted in 
Argentine stocks and a lesser de- 
crease n Australia. Stocks of all 
rains in Canada, in contrast, are 









sharply above those of any ecent 
year, following the large crops har- 
ested ast year 

The largest percentage reduction in 
the U.S. is for wheat stocks, which 
are down about 36‘ from the 1951 
figur I current U.S. holdings of 
corn represent 93% of the total for 





and are 277 mil- 
than July, 1951, 





the four countries, 


on bushels smaller 





corn stocks 






Of the 61 million tons of grain 







estimated on hand July 1, about 41 
millior rv 68% of the total stocks, 
were in the U.S. This is a somewhat 
naller percentage of the total than 
he U.S. represented during the two 
previous years. At the same time 
the proportion of the stocks held in 
Canada has more than doubled 

Wheat stocks in Canada were al- 
most double those of July, 1950, de- 
spite the high level of exports dur- 
ing the irrent season. Exports from 
Canada for August through June to- 
taled about 315 million bushels for 
whea luding flour 





Distinction Noted 
A distinction 





should be noted be- 







tween grain stocks in the two North- 
rn Hemisphere countries and those 
n Argentina and Australia. Stocks in 
I Southern Hemisphere countries 
i i-season supplies and thus in- 










ide grain for domestic use and for 
export up to the beginning of their 
new cro} season (Dec 1 for small 
rains and April 1 for corn). In the 
U.S. July 1 stocks of small grains rep- 
resent actual carryover into the new 






marketin season, and with only 
three months to the end of the corn 

arket year. In Canada the new 
crop year begins on Aug. 1, thus 






stocks in those 


mate the 


two countries approxl- 
year-end carryover of small 









See for Yourself Why 
MILLERS WHO TRY IT BUY IT! 


FORSTER CONDITIONERS 
IN MANY BIGGEST MILLS 


Millers equipped with Forster Wheat conditioners 
are making savings up to 10c cwt. compared with 
costs of milling using old-fashioned tempering 
These millers are obtaining a cleaner 
and quicker separation of endosperm and bran. 
That means more patent, with no higher ash, and 
less power required. And there are other benefits, 
too, such as quicker changes from one wheat mix 
to another, cleaner wheat to help reduce fragment 
count and certain advantages in handling lower 


methods. 


grades of wheat. 




















grains in North America 
| In the U.S. the grain stocks of 
i 41.4 million tons were the smallest 
j since 1948. Despite the reduction in 
stocks however, total supplies cf 
wheat in this country for the current 
season will be larger than those of 






a year ago, because of the larger 
crop in prospect part. 
If the corn harvest is as large as 











HERE IS OUR OFFER—SEE FOR YOURSELF 


We have proved these savings many times and we are willing 
to prove them to you. To give us an opportunity to do so, we 
are willing to furnish a Forster Conditioner for your plant on a 
rental system which requires no initial capital investment on your 
You take no risk. Our production is limited and we can 
handle only a certain number of customers each year, so don’t 
delay. It costs nothing to investigate. Write today. 








ow forecast the increase over the 
1951 harvest will partly offset the 
reduced stock level, and corn supplies 





t season would not be 
at the beginning 
Disappearance 
has been 


( he coming 
reatly under 
91-52 


f corn during October 













those 
the 19 season 


-Jume 








at a near-record rate, reflecting heavy 
feeding. The increased feeding level is 
attributed to the low quality of much 
of the grain in the western portion of sO. C 
the Corn Belt as well as to the 1441 M LEAN BLVD. 
large number of livestock being fed. 
Of the total stocks, 265 million 


FORSTER Chemical Company 


WICHITA 12, KANSAS 
in |, 2 @-3,7- 0171-1. a te 
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A CompLere Line oF Quatity Flours 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
Patent 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
Fancy First Clear 
BLIZZARD 


Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meel 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quelity Flours since 1856 











“HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

end warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., searrve, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H, MORRIS & OO. Easrean Reraesewrarivs, 2 Beaver Street, New Yor Crry 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New Vork Steck Ex- 
change end the New York Carb market: 
High Lew Close Close 
sept 
te, 5, 
ps2 . 1952 
Allied Mills, Ine 6% 73% bit, 
Allie Chalmers 5M 
Pid. $3.95 
Am. Cyanamid 
rtd 
A-D-M Co. 
Horden 
Harry Bis, Corp 
Cont. Bak. Co 
Pid, 65.50 
Corn Pr. Hef. Co 
rtd. #7 
(ream of Wheat 
Dew Chemical 
rid. $4 A 
Pid. $3.25 tnd 
tren. Baking Co 
rtd. $8 


Gen. Foods Corp 
Pid. $3.50 
Gen. Mills, Inc 


Horn & Hardart 
Cerp. of N.Y 

Merck & Co 
Pid. $3.50 
rid. #4 

Natl Bis. Co. 


Pid. 87 
Pillabury M., Ine 
rid. #4 
Proc. & Gamble 
Purity Bak, Corp 
(luaker Oats Co. 
Pfd, 
Ralston Purina 


. Brands, Ine 
Pid. $4.50 
tsterling Drug 
Pid. $3.50 
Sunsh. Bis., Ine 
United Biscuit 
of America 7 2 J ‘ a7 
Pid. $4.50 2 106 
Vietor Ch. Wks % 2 2H, 2a, 
ay 
Co. . sy 19% 
loo, 
Asked 
*Colorade Milling & Elev 16% 
*Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Ine k, “0 
*standard Milling Co 9%, 
+Over counter. tSubsidiary Sterwin Chem- 
ieals, Ine, 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
net traded Sept. 5 
Bid Asked 
Great A 2 P Tea Co 136 137% 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc ot, 10 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New Vork, 85 Pfd 104%, 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New Vork, 88 fd 133 
Novadel-Agene 7 18% 
Omar, Inc 18% 
Wagner Baking Co TM, 7% 
Wagner Haking (o., Pfd 7 110 
Ward Baking Co... Warrants a 7 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Lew Close Close 
Aug Aug 
7 


PT) 


1952 1952 
Canada Hread 2% 4 3% 
rid. 1" 419 
Can. Baker es 2 
Can. Food Pr 
A 


rtd. 
Catelli Pood, B 
Consol. Bakeries 
Federal Grain 

rtd. 
Gren. Bakeries 
Inter-City Hak 
Lake of the Woods 
Maple Leaf Mig 

rtd 
MeCabe Grain, A 
Mid Pacific Grain 
Ogilvie Flour 

190 144 


ile S 1to 103 
Terente Blevs is ; 4 Tat 
treorge Weston 741% 25 bas) 
%~% Pftd ” 7 92% 92% 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded 
Bid Asked 
Catelli Pood, A 4 
Int. Milling, Pfd ae os 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd 136% 142 
MeCabe Grain 1 
Purity Plour 
Reliance Grain 
St. Lawrence Flour 
Standard Hrands 
United Grain, A 18 


ORCAS te THE STAFS OF Lire 
COST OF LIVING DOWN 

WINNIPEG—Canada's cost-of-liv- 
ing index dropped four tenths of a 
point in July, from 188 to 187.6, ac- 
cording to latest figures of the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. Seasonal 
low prices for potatoes and fresh veg- 
etables were largely responsible for 
the decline 
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ARNOLD 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2. MD 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








. . ro 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-SARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











“RUSSELL'S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill le located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
ans, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


jomroe, Mich. 





PIRES PEA 


The Colorado Millinc 
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Dostum @itestacme) meats 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
merket, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING co 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 








@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bildg., Memphia, Tenn. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD 
Winnipeg. Manitoba 
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pecialists 


IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUR 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO 


Generait Otfices: Minneapolis, Minn 
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Big Grain Handling 
Problem Cited in 
Wheat Board Report 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board last week released an analysis 
of the grain handling problems to be 
considered during the current crop 
year. It suggests producers’ potential 
marketings for the 1952-53 crop year 
may exceed actual marketings in the 

revious crop year by 150 million 
sarees 

“Therefore,” the board states, “the 
task for all concerned in the storing, 
shipping and marketing of the 1952 
crop is to increase the movement over 
last year’s accomplishments by the 
additional quantity available for de- 
livery—150 million bushels.” 

The board suggests that reaching 
this objective presents a real chal- 
lenge to the industry, but is confident 
that by the continued cooperation and 
close Coordination of the movement 
it should be possible to move suffi- 
cient grain to enable all producers to 
deliver their 1952 harvest prior to 
the end of the crop year. The earlier 
harvest and a dry crop will assist 

The preliminary estimate of the 
1952 grain crop in the prairie prov- 
inces places total production at 1,- 
302,400,000 bu. compared with the 
final estimate of 1,127,900,000 bu. for 
1951. In 1951-52 producers delivered 
718 million bushels of grain out of 
production of almost 1,128 million 
bushels, which means that 410 million 
were retained on farms for seed, feed 
or farm carryover. 

Country elevator capacity, includ- 
ing annexes, in the three prairie prov- 
inces amounts to about 290 million 
bushels, without allowing for work- 
ing space. To take delivery of the in- 
dicated surplus from the 1952 grain 
crop, the board points out that coun- 
try elevator space will have to be 
turned over at least three times and 
this, of course, requires time and 
can only be done as rapidly as the 
railways can move grain out of coun- 
try elevators and as rapidly as unload 
space is available in terminal eleva- 
tors 

It is apparent, therefore, that pro- 
ducers will be making deliveries from 
the 1952 crop during the entire course 
of the crop year. In this respect the 
present crop year will follow the gen- 
eral pattern of the preceding crop 
year 

The first consideration of the board 
and the railways is to make space 
available for initial delivery quotas 
at all delivery points in the prairie 
provinces. As additional country ele- 
vator space is made available, deliv- 
ery quotas will be increased accord- 
ingly, the board said. 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 


as We Are of O 


The Consolidated Flour 


In the Heart of K« 


urs, for 
“Hrvad t5 the 
Staff of Life’ 


Mills Co. 


nsa 


iT a aliic Mm. Ge latter; 

















CSTABLISHEO wes 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Pater 


WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


neal 


Genere! Offices WALLA WALLA, 


Mills ot Weitsburg, Wethington, Freeweter, Ovegor, and Athens, Oregon 


Atlentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, 


ne Co. 


ils 


WASHINGTON 


Produce Exchange, New York 
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Hart -Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 








Six States 
































SANDS HISTRIONIOS—Paralleling 
the Sands family’s genius for selling 
flour there is a Sands family theatri- 
cal talent, which finds its chief ex- 
pression now in the distinguished ca- 
reer of Dorothy Sands. Currently 
Miss Sands is in the cast of “Bell, 
Book and Candle,” with Joan Bennett 
and Zachary Scott, now on the road 
after a long engagement in Chiacgo, 
but her great stage reputation rests 
chiefly upon her remarkable ability 
as an impersonator and caricaturist 
Miss Sands’ brother Walter, of 
Sands, Taylor & Wood Co., Boston, 
also has theatrical talent, the expres- 
sion of which was interrupted as a 
vocation when he was called upon 
to take a responsible part in the flour 
business of which his father, the late 
Frank FE. Sands, was then the head 
a business founded at the close of 
the Revolutionary War. This episode 
in Walter Sands’ career took place 
in 1925 following his graduation from 
Dartmouth College when he spent a 
year with Duncan Sisters in “Topsy 
& Eva.” 


@ One-Woman Show-—A year or so 
ago Miss Sands was playing all over 
the world with her own “One-Woman 
Show.” Following an American tour 
and a London engagement, she was 
sent by the State Department on a 
tour of western Germany as part of 
the U.S. reorientation program 

Miss Sands’ acting career had its 
beginning back in her student days 
at Radcliffe College, where she was 
a member of Prof. George Pierce Bak- 
famous “47 Workshop” Com 
pany that tested the first plays writ- 
ten by Philip Barry and Thomas 
Wolfe. Spotted by producer Richard 
Herndon in one of the “47 Workshop’ 
productions, she appeared in New 
York in Herndon's production of 
“Catskill Dutch” and was soon ap- 
pearing at the Neighborhood Play 
house and in “Pin Wheel.” “The Jane 
and “The Dybbuk.” Her impersona- 
tions of Mae West, Pauline Lord 
Jane Cowl, Bea Lillie and other stage 
luminaries enlivened the “Grand 
Street Follies,” after which she 
played important roles in “Papa Is 
All,” the Cornelia Otis Skinner pro 
duction of “Candida” and ‘Tomo: 
row the World.” She appeared oppo 
site Guy Kibbee in “A Joy Forever.’ 

Her voice has been a familiar one 
on numerous radio soap operas as 
well as such well regarded ether 
offerings as “Grand Central Station, 
“Theatre Guild of the Air’ and “Mr 
Keen.” On TV she has played 25 va- 
ried roles on the Kraft and Philco 
Playhouses, the Robert Montgomery 
Show, Big Story, Armstrong Circle 
Theatre, Hands of Destiny and Treas 
ury Men in Action 


ers 


@ Theatrical Historian—In “Styles 
in Acting,” produced several years 
ago, and in her “One-Woman Show 

Miss Sands becomes in effect a his- 
torian of the theater. For her imper 
sonations she has drawn upon melo- 
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dramas, rural and frontier plays, min- 
strels, burlesque and current native 
The critic, John Mason Brown, 
this work 

Sands is the first historian 
of the theater, at least to my know!l- 
edge, who has had the happy idea 
not to mention the very real gifts 
that necessary for the task—of 
blowing the dust off theater history 
by restoring it to that special world 
behind the proscenium in which it 
was born. As an who is an 
actress before she is a historian, she 
knows, as most chroniclers do 
not, how to make a good show out of 
her home-work. She not only sugars 
the pill of instruction but coats it 
so 6ogenerously with entertainment 
that one gulps it down hungrily 

J. Brooks Atkinson, writing in the 
New York Times about the same 
presentation, said that “her travesties 
of contemporary like those 
affectionately remembered from the 
‘Grand Street Follies,’ are robustly 
humorous and critical. They have also 
an uncanny power of recreation; be- 
neath her jaunty humor, Miss Sands 
gets close to the motives of her mod- 

But her Candida is her triumph 

It expresses not only her knowledge 
of style, but the sincerity of her un- 
derstanding and the rare quality of 
her own character In sincerity 
and poise and womanliness it is the 
soundest proof of Miss Sands’ right 
to present a portfolio of 
Acting’ 


plays 
said of 
“Miss 


actress 


stage 


actresses 


els 


its 


‘Styles in 


@ Sands Genealogy—The firm 
of Sands, Taylor & Wood Co. evolved 
from a series of changes. In 1840 
when it was known as Bowker & Ed- 
mands, Benjamin Sands joined it as 
a flour salesman. He became a part- 
ner before his death in 1881. His 
brother, Orrin Sands, a salesman of 
the company, took over the manage 
ment as Benjamin Sands’ five boys 

too young to go into the busi- 
at that time. Orrin Sands, Mark 
Taylor and George E. Wood became 


name 


were 


ness 


partners in the 1890's and gave the 
firm its present name 

In 1896 Frank E 
Benjamin, the original Sands in the 
business put in charge of an 
advertising and promotion 
Upon the death of» Orrin 
in 1917 he became manager 
the youngest son of Frank 
became president of the 
in 1943, and in 1950 he be- 
owner 


MAGIC—Farmers, home own- 
interested in the new 
now 
advised by 
Agriculture 
to use these materials at present only 
on an experimental basis 
Some of 

scientists of 


Sands, son of 


was 
ambitious 
program 
EF. Sands 
Walter 
E. Sands 
company 


came sole 


SOLL 
ers and others 
chemical “soil conditioners be- 
ing widely 
the US 


advertised are 
De partment of 


these materials soil 
the Bureau of Plant In- 
and Agricultural Engi- 
known to improve the 
Experi- 
however, in 
statement 


Say 
dustry, Soils 
neering are 
heavy clay soils 
with them is, 


stage. A 


structure of 
mentation 
an early 
in reply to many 
following points 

1. It 


soil o1 


issued 
inquiries makes the 
known that 
matter, manures, com- 
and similar materials 
contain substances that bind and sta- 
bilize small soil particles into larger, 


crumb-like particles or 

which breakdown by water 
The development of synthetic soil ag- 
gregate stabilizers ( condition- 
') is an attempt to prepare chemi- 
cal substances effective for this pur- 
It should be noted that natural 
organic materials beneficial ef- 
fects in addition to those of forming 
and stabilizins aggreg: 
(crumb-like | 


particles) 


has long been 
rani 


posts peats 


“aggregates” 


resist 


soil 


ers 


pose 
leave 
soil ites 

2. Several synthetic compounds in- 
cluding such chemicals as acrylates 
polyacrylates, polyacrylonitrile com- 
pounds acid der and 
other materials of various kinds have 
been shown to be effective in forming 


malek ivatives, 





“T allow,’ 


Att 
over 


said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “that i it might not be a bad idea to hold another millers’ 
camp meetin’ down in these parts. 


he last camp meetin’ we had 
at the Turkey Creek 


grounds, forty-three brands was 


saved from the burnin’ 
and the average with 
millers ought to be a 
dang sight higher than 
that. We all crick mill- 
ers maybe can’t learn the 
big ones anything, but 
being down in these hills 
and gettin’ a week of God’s 
out of doors into their sys- 


tems is likely to do them a power of good anyway.’ 
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and maintaining soil aggregates that 
resist breakdown by water. Rates of 
application have considerable influ- 
ence upon the extent of aggregate 
stabilization. As a rule, an applica- 
tion at the rate of 2,000 lb. of active 
ingredient per acre to the top six 
inches of soil has been found to give 
a near maximum degree of aggre- 
gation. Dilute solutions and powders 
of differing formulas would effective- 
ly treat correspondingly smaller areas 
or shallower depths per pound of 
material. 

3. Some manufacturers indicate the 
nature of the chemical compounds 
that they use. Others do not. Some 
of the materials offered for sale are 
powders with a high percentage of 
active ingredient. Other powders are 
mixed with inert substances to aid in 
uniform application to the soil and to 
prevent caking of the chemical be- 
fore or during treatment. Other prod- 
ucts are sold as water solutions con- 
taining a relatively low percentage 
of active ingredient 

4. Purchasers of soil-conditioning 
chemicals should buy the products 
only with an experimental point of 
view at the present time. Soils vary 
in their response to these chemical 
treatments. Work to date indicates 
that these conditioners are most ef- 
fective on soils with high clay and silt 
content and are not effective on soils 
with very high sand content. Soils 
which already have good structure 
naturally will not show great im- 
provement. It is, therefore, suggested 
that only small quantities be pur- 
chased until the grower is convinced 
by experience that better soil condi- 
tions gained from their use are worth 
the cost involved 


HARVESTS OF THE PAST 

Do you remember harvests long 
gone by? 

The vast excitement of both old 
and young, 

All up at dawn—for harvest min- 
utes fly— 

With shouts and merriments on 
every tongue 

The readied binder sheared the 
goiden wheat 

Whose sheaves were tossed in 
beauty row by row. 

The air was heavy with a torrid 
heat, 

The wind too burdened with 
weight to blow. 

The good food served denied the 
women’s ease, 

The fiery stove was harsh as burn- 
ing sun; 

And yet 
jollities 

Bespoke the nearing joy of harvest 
done. 

The long day waned, good neigh- 
bors went their ways— 

Fond are the memories of old har- 
vest days. 


its 


the flow of words, the 


Maude Rene Princehouse 
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THE FREEDOM TO GIVE 


E Americans have never feared “bigness” 
W as a threat to personal freedom. In the 
midst of vast economic and social enterprises, we 
have preserved the vital spark of individualism. 
It's in our tradition and in our bloodstream. 

For that reason we are not alarmed by the few 
people who seem to feel that the big, federated 
fund-raising campaigns carried_on by the Com- 
munity Chests or United Funds are a threat to the 
contributor's freedom of choice in giving to good 
causes 

How 
have 


much real freedom of choice does a man 
who daily gets a flock of appeals, many of 
which he knows little or nothing about, but all of 
which tug at his heartstrings and purse-strings? 
To us it seems that about al! the freedom he has is 
the freedom to feel like a heel if he turns any of 
them down, or like a sucker if he gives to all of 
them 

The fact that a Red Feather campaign in- 
cludes only the agencies which have been judged 
by responsible citizens to be doing a good and im- 
portant job in the community would seem to be a 
protection, not a threat, to every man’s freedom to 
give 

The fact 
ciently 


that contributions are collected effi- 
and economically, with the minimum of 
strain on volunteer giver or volunteer asker, 
would seem to be an added bulwark to freedom. 

Do we condemn a business because it is well 
managed? Charitable giving is today, in a financial 
business—the business that 
millions and gives every cent of profit 
Should it be penalized because it is well 
planned and efficiently run? 

father, should we not be proud that at last 
some of the best business minds are working with 
some of the most humanitarian hearts to see that 
the vast flow of our charitable contributions are 
treated with the dignity and respect they deserve? 

That federated campaigns are cool-headed, 
does not mean that they belittle the warmhearted 
that must guide the individual 
the individual pocket. There is nothing 
cold about Red Feather services. The contributor 
knows well that through his gift, homeless 
children will find security and love; the sick in 
body and mind will be healed; the aged cared for; 
the handicapped restored to useful activity; that 
families will be helped over hard places; that 
youth will be guided along paths of growth and 
self-reliance and good citizenship 

Red Feather contributions are given without 
attached and without the expectation 
of personal thanks; they are turned into services 
that bear no label of charity, and can be accepted 
with no humiliating burden of obligation. This is 
at its best and in its true meaning 


eee 
JUST A MATTER OF SPELLING 

SUALLY, when we make a mistake in print 
U that does no one any harm but ourselves, 
up about it like clams and other crus- 
including government officials. Calling 
attention to errors often compounds the felony and 
likely to enhance editorial reputations. 
But in the case of the little mistake on the cover 
Aug. 26 response seems to 
indicate that everybody saw it, and thus we have 
to conceal. Our effort now must be to 


sense, big only big 
deals in 


away 


impulse always 


hand to 


very 


strings 


charity 


we shut 


taceans, 
is never 


of our issue, reader 
nothing 
produce an alibi. 

The error was in the cutline which said that the 
appearing in the beautiful and rather 
extraordinary cover photograph was “the wheat 
flour.” True, the eccentricity in spelling was 
hedged properly in the descriptive article appear- 
ing on the “Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow” page 
of the same issue under the caption ‘Wheat 
Flower.” Nevertheless there were complaints of 


object 
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inconsistency. One reader put his protest in rhyme, 
thus: 
“Ye editor within his bour 
Sniffs the fragrance of the flour, 
The tiny flour upon the wheat 
(A flour to smell, not flower to eat!) 
Behold the poor proofreader cour 
A-withering ‘neath ye editor's glour 
In this sad ower he's sower indeed 
To have the wrong flour on the wheed.” 

This “message of sharp warning to the 
between-floors [not ‘flours’ or ‘flowers'] gremlins 
at 118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn.,” came 
“with sympathy” from Ron Kennedy, secretary 
of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange. Doubtless we 
would and perhaps should have let the matter rest 
here, on the note of good humor and condolence, 
had we not made the mistake of looking at the 
dictionary. What we saw there leads us to the 
alibi, foolish and insubstantial as it may be. Says 
the six-volume Century edition: 

“Flour, n. An earlier spelling of ‘flower,’ which 
in the particular sense of ‘fine meal’ (cf. Icelandic 
‘flur,’ a flower, also flour, fine meal; Portuguese 
‘flor de harinha,’ French ‘fleur de farine,’ Spanish 
‘flor de harina,’ flour, literally flower of meal, i.e., 
the finest part) is now confined to the spelling 
‘flour.’ . . . An obsolete spelling of ‘flower’ (in the 
botanical and derived senses).” 

“Flower, n. Early modern English, also ‘flowre,’ 
‘floure,’ ‘flour.’ The finest part of the grain pulver- 
ized (obsolete).” 

Examples (from the dictionary): 

“*There were enemies come into that sea, for 
which reason he had dispatched these three Ships 
with Flower, that they might not want.-Dampier, 
“Voyages,” I. 99.’ 

“*And there in were also alle maner vertuous 
Herbes of gode smelle, and alle other Herbes also, 
that beren faire Flours._-Mandeville, “Travels,” 
p. 278.’ 

“*Thei were thre hundred knyghtes that weren 
full noble and worthi men, ffor thei were the flour 
of the hoste.-Merlin (E.E.T\S.), iii. 401.’ 

“‘Salamon in his parablys sayth that a good 
spryte makyth a flouring aege, that is a fayre 
aege & a longe.Juliana Berners, “Treatise of 
Fysshynge wythe an Angle,” fol. 1.’ 

“*My honeste that floureth yet 
“Troilus,” iv. 1577.’ 

“From me to back receiue the Flowre of all, 
and leaue me but the Bran.—-Shakespeare, “Co- 
riolanus,” i. 1 (folio, 1623)’.” 

It may as well be admitted that the alibi, if 
any, is confused and confusing. If we have proved 
ourselves correct, we have at the same time, it is 
to be feared, proved ourselves obsolete 


“Overprograming” is such a new word in the 
vocabulary of Federalese that no one is quite sure 
whether to spell it with one “m” or two. It has 
been used mostly in connection with the Air 
Force, at appropriations hearings and now in a 
new report of the House Committee on Expendi- 
tures. It seems that the Air Force has been, or 
is, overprograming. A sub-committee probing Air 
Force housing flatly states that “over $80 million 
of programed expenditures for Air Force troop 
housing is unnecessary.” It goes on to say that 
the Air Force has admitted this fact and is taking 
steps to correct the situation. 


Chaucer, 
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COLLECTIVE STATE MILEPOST 


Y adding more than 10 million acres a year to 
its land holdings during the period from 1930 
to 1950, the federal government has deprived 
cities, counties, and states of millions of dollars in 
tax revenue. The government now has title to nearly 
one-fourth of all the land in the Continental United 
States. The total of its holdings as announced Sept 
19, 1950, by the Committee on Public Lands of the 
House of Representatives, was 455,146,726 acres 
and there have been many acquisitions since that 
time. 

These additions to the public lands were made 
despite protests by citizens and groups who 
believed the land should be, to a large extent, 
retained by tax-paying private owners. The federal 
holdings, of course, greatly reduce the tax revenue 
of cities, counties and states which are not lucky 
enough to share in the revenue from national 
forest timber sales or to benefit from federal 
reservoir lakes and parks. 

Increase in government real estate has added 
employees to federal payrolls, with bureaus trying 
to outdo each other in size and power. Rivalry 
among agencies has contributed to wasteful spend- 
ing and overlapping services which drew sharp 
criticism from the Hoover Commission. Yet the 
government has gone right on buying. 

It does not seem entirely impertinent to ask 
what would become of states’ rights once the U.S 
had acquired more than half of the nation's land 
area, as it already has done in six of the western 
states 


FEDERAL FEATHERBED — The appalling 
waste and extravagance of our federal govern- 
ment is nowhere manifested more openly than in 
employment of civilians. The federal civilian 
payroll totaled $9 billion in 1951, when an aver- 
age of about 2,500,000 was employed. The list 
of employees has been lengthening steadily, with 
more than 1,000 added each working day during 
June. The Hoover Commission and economy- 
minded members of House and Senate have 
pointed out again and again that so many federal 
employees are not needed; that by reorganizing 
departments and bureaus, better work could be 
turned out by fewer hands. But administrative 
Washington only hangs out more “Help Wanted” 
signs. 

e@ee 

FIRE, THE GREAT WASTER 

HE deadly march of flames across the nation 

is costing nearly $1 billion a year in irreplace- 
able materials, facilities and resources. During 
1951, there were 1,800,000 fires in the U.S. Busi- 
ness establishments and industrial plants were 
among the heaviest losers through property dam- 
age and destruction. 

The president has proclaimed the week of Oct. 
5-11 as Fire Prevention Week, and has said the 
nation “can ill afford the needless waste” now 
caused annually by fire. Responding promptly, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the US., through its 
affiliated organization, the National Fire Waste 
Council, is cooperating with a nationwide program 
of community fire prevention education, fire-fight- 
ing demonstrations, and inspections of local fire 
department facilities, industria] plants, commercial 
buildings, homes and schools. 

The major share of the campaign for Fire 
Prevention Week will be carried out by the 37 
national organizations affiliated with the National 
Fire Waste Council, and the more than 1,300 fire 
prevention committees of local chambers of com- 
merce in all sections of the nation. 

Fire hazards in the operation of milling and 
elevator properties are not what they used to be, 
but there is no owner whose immunities are great 
enough to render him indifferent to further prog- 
ress in fire prevention. 
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Report from Europe ... ay George £. swarbreck 


British Progress 


The British are gradually re 
ing to that system of free enterprise 
which laid the foundations of thei 
commercial success 200 years ago 
Architect of the new deal in Winston 
Churchill, whose 
heen in power since 
administration is making 
progress in its fight to 
cial solvency, and already 
pected that 1953 will see the 
many controls 

The 
Food next year 
and 
functions will have to be transferred 
to other government departments its 
main activity, that of 
will be shut down. Only in the pro 
curement of materials in excnanye 
for dollars will controls be nece 
and it this that 
marketmen fear that imported wheat 
and flour will not be high on the list 
for freedom. Nevertheless, a 
being made 

Food rationing in 
the past few not 
from any eke 
plies but from the need to hold dowr 
the subsidies paid out of taxation to 
keep the food low. In the 
past two years food prices have 
eted and, in 
at the levels 
and Canada 


urn 


government has 
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excellent 


last 
regain finan 
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end of 


Ministry of 
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Incentive 


British workers have 
had little to encourage them to i 
crease their efforts, for no 
how hard they worked, they 
obtain no than the next man 
This was in accordance with the So 
clalistic policy of tair shares for all 
Now all but the diehard left 
realize that such a 
the inefficient at the 
efficient, and this 
up from worker 


matter 
could 
more 


wingers 
policy supports 
expense of the 
true all the 
to top executive 


Socialist Policy 


Though progress is being made by 
the Conservative government 
ers do not discount the fact 
Socialist government might once 
elected in the future. Ac 
differences in policy re 
between prominent Socialist 
are of considerable 
to marketmen. The former adminis 
tration pursued a policy of national 
zation allied with 


way 


obser, 
that a 


again be 
cording ty 
peor ted 
leaders 


' 
nterest 


the widening state 
control of all facets of industr ind 
at one time, the question of taking 
over the flour milling industry came 
in for serious attention 

The project blocked by the 
cooperatives, which to all inten 
purposes are part of the 
front, because they have 
milling interests. They did 
to see these under 
trol and fought against the 
mentation of the policy 
by the intellectual and trade union 
branches of the party. Nevertheless 
if, at some future election, the So 
cialists are returned to 


was 
s and 
Socialist 
ext 
not wish 


nsive 


come State con 
miple 


formulated 


power the 


EDITOR'S NOTE: George Swar- 
breck, foreign office manager of The 
Northwestera Miller, currently is on 
a tour of Europe, and during the aoxt 
several weeks he will report, in this 
column, his personal observat ma of 
the European trading scene and will 
provide on-the-spot coverage of in- 
dustry news from the continent and 
the U.K. His overseas schedule in- 
cludes visite with officials of govern 
ment, trade associations, the Inter- 
national Wheat Council and milling 
and machinery firms. In most in- 
stances, it will be renewing of old 
acquaintanceships for Mr. Swarbreck, 
who managed The Northwestern 
Miller's European office in London 
before becoming head of the coasoll- 
dated foreign office in Toronto. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT, FLOUR 
EXPORT SALES INCREASE 
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sales amounting to 1,710,000 bu 
683,000 to Yugo- 
the Netherlands 
308.000 to Ger- 
Switzerland 


were made up of 
362,000 to 
339 000 to 
many, and 
Wheat flour 
920,000 bu 


slavia 
France 

18.000 to 
sales, amounting to 
included only 92,000 bu 
The remainder, of 
which the largest portion went to the 
UK distributed to other 
IWA including Venezuela 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Philip- 
Islands, Trinidad, Guatemala 
nam, British West Indies and 
Portuguese Guiana. Class 2 sales 
made up of small lots were cleared 
to Hong Kong, Tangier, Trieste, 
Haiti, Panama, Egypt, Colombia 


for Class 2 sales 


was also 


countries 


pine 


Sur 


Siam and Singapore 


Ones & THE STAFF OF 


Canadian Exports 
Reach Second 
Highest Total 


WINNIPEG Preliminary returns 
that Canada's wheat and 
wheat flour exports during the 1951 
52 crop which ended July 31, 
amounted to 357,000,000 bu., the larg- 
est total 1928-29 


indicate 
year 


since 

These latest figures, compiled by 
the Statistics Branch of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada 
place Canada’s wheat exports for the 
concluded at 304,700,- 
in size only to 
354,400,000 bu 


just 
the 
record 


crop year 
600 bu 
the level of 
established in 1928-29. They exceed 
last volume of 185,000,000 
bu. by 119,700,000 bu. and top aver- 
age clearances for the past five years 
by 135,600,000 bu 

The 
tmes 


second 


years 


report showed that 40 coun- 
and Crown imported 
Canadian wheat in bulk form during 
the crop year, with the U_K. the big- 
gest buyer, taking 108,800,000 bu 
The U.S. was next, with purchases 
of 38,700,000 bu. for milling in bond 
or domestic The next six 
buyers were India 18,100,000, Japan 
16,500,000, Germany 15,800,000, Bel- 
15,500,000, Netherlands 11,900,- 
11,000,000 


colonies, 


use best 


gium 
000 and Italy 

The preliminary figures record 
1951-52 wheat flour exports equiva- 
lent to 52,300,000 bu. a decline of 
4,500,000 bu. from the previous year 
The U.K. was the best buyer, and 
took 18,900,000 bu. in the form of 
flour out of the bulk total. The Philip- 
pines came next in the order of im- 
port volume, with purchases equiva- 
lent to 4,900,000 bu., followed by 
Venezuela 3,100,000, Italy 2,600,000, 
Trinidad-Tobago 2,400,000, 
100,000 and Syria 2,000,000 


Cuba 2,- 


Barley Exports 
Canadian barley exports for the 
crop year amounted to 69,900,000 bu 
an all-time record. The previous high 
recorded in 192 4, was 40,100,000 
bu. while the 1950-51 total only 
23,100,000 bu. Belgium best 
buyer of Canadian barley, and took 
slightly more than 18,000,000 bu., 
while Japan took 15,100,000 bu., the 
U.S. 1€,200,000, U.K. 7,600,000, and 
5,800,000. Canadian barley 
cleared to 16 different destina- 
tions in the past crop year 

Exports of Canadian oats climbed 
to 69,600,000 bu. compared with 34,- 
700,000 bu. the previous. With 
the exception of the two war vears 
1943-44 and 1944-45, when 72,200,000 
and 77,600,000 bu., respectively, were 
exported, this year's total is the high- 
est of record. While Canadian 
went to 11 destinations during the 
past crop year, the U.S. was far the 


was 
was the 


Germany 


was 


year 


oats 
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Rye, Flax Totals Decline 


ada’s exports of rye and flax- 

both declined from the previous 

ar’s levels. Rye shipments to- 

00,000 bu., compared with 

) bu. in 1950-51. The US 
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ecialists in Milli nN 
Canadian Hard Spring 


GUARANTEED ig 

THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 


nore DOMESTIC WHEAT PRICE 


43\.c BU. OVEx EXPORT 
WINNIPEG— The Canadian Wheat 
Board — advised the trade that the 
averag of the dome stic prix of 
2) price for 
August were $1.73 and $2 16% bu 
respectively, for spring wheat and 
$1.73 and $2.23', respectively, for 
amber durum, basis the top grade 
of each variety in store Ft. William- 
Port Arthur 
On the basis of these prices, the 
averages of Class 2 export wheat 
over domestic wheat for August are 
43'.¢ bu. for spring wheat and 50':¢ 
for amber durum. The average prices 
are excusive of the 6¢ bu. carrying 
charge, which became effective June 
14, 1951 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT - EDMONTON 


CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE MONTREAL - ALL CODES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


“HASTINGS* CABLE CODES 


USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Bakers of America point . sale 3 aiming at outdoor 
eating, he saic 
Ready Two Big f 
; Picnic Theme Snapped Up 
IT’S IN THE RECORD \ Promotions for 1953 The surveys of various fields indi- 
\ cate a tremendous number of dif- 
ferent organizations which seized on 
the picnic theme for advertising and 
promotional programs in late June 
and through July 
‘We reported earlier on sales re- 
ports from bakers, which serve as 
measures of the sales of many other 
things which go along on picnics,” Mr 
Smith _ said “Later information 
strengthens those reports. 


CHICAGOTwo major promotion- 
campaigns will be fostered by the 
Bakers of America Program during 
1953 
J. Roy Smith, chairman of the 
bakers’ program planning committee 
announced that the bakers will have a 
two-months’ campaign for better 
breakfasts in February and March, 
and that the “July Is Picnic Month 
program started this year will be re- 
peated “Bakers with up to 100 wholesale 
The bakers will campaign vigorous- plants over the country show sales 
ly on the need for starting the day of picnic buns up from 11% to 12% 
right with a complete, well rounded over 1951. A house-to-house distribu- 
breakfast, satisfactory from the nu- ‘°F Operating in many states reports 
tritional standpoint sales up 16%. Reports from bakers 
The cooperation of all other or- operating two to 10 plants show 
ganizations in the food field interest- gains as high as 42% in picnic bun 
ed in breakfast items will be enlisted sales over the year ago level. 
The baker drive will be built around “They all give credit to the .“-~ 
toast, but toast which goes along with drive for the increase in sales. We 
breakfast meats and eggs, with ce- know from these figures that the 
reals, with fruit juices, with dairy American people went on more pic- 
products and other items. P nics more frequently than ever be- 
CANADIAN Active assistance will be obtained fore 3 
from nutritionists food editors “With an even greater support for 
school teachers and others, Mr the campaign already assured for 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR Smith said. The baker national ad- 1955, we can expect still greater 
vertising will be combined with local Tesults next July 
advertising by individual bakers to 
promote breakfasts 


ROLLED OATS Point of sale merchandising kits GRAIN 


will be distribtued for use by bak- 


ers and grocers in building the pic- 
nic theme. National publicity will be e MERCHANTS 
distributed on breakfasts through the 


OATMEAL program staff and the American In- Processors of 


~-s tneel gaa s consumer service LINSEED SOYBEAN 
The 1952 picnic promotion proved OILCAKE OILCAKE 
re 0 , MEAL MEAL 


to be a huge success, Mr. Smith said 


Information is still reaching the pro- TORONTO ELEVATOR 
gram office from all sections of the 
country as to special promotional ma- me 


LIMITED 
terial in newspapers, on radio and TV TORONTO CANADA 


ec. 


JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 
Mills Limited = 











LiIMIiTeod 
GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


© MEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


Domestic & Expert Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 








Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA'S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


. ~ WINTER WHEAT 
SPRING WHEAT ai Tet SS 
FLOURS ~~ oe 3 — ae FLOURS 


Maple Leaf F- & | o Mien ay mn Ps ; Monarch 
Cream of the West . — Crescent 


Castle | | @ tis Canary Corn Meal 


Nelson Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 owt. Daily 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Miller's market reviews are for flow packed 





Prices rted in The Northwest 


in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices ere quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels end do not teke into eccount high or low 


xtr at which si 








l individual sales may have been made. 








standard patent $6.20@6.40; bakery, 
unenriched short patent $5.55@5.65, 
standard patent $5.45@5.55, straight 
grade $5.3545.45. Truck lots 20@ We 
higher according to quantity, on all 
grades 


Texas: Demand last week again 
dropped off, and sales were only 10 
to 15% of capacity, comprising small 
lots of all types of flour. Running 
time, however, was maintained at 
about four days. Prices were un- 
changed except that bakers flour was 
quoted 10@15¢ sack higher. Quota- 
tions Sept. 5: extra high patent fam- 
ily $6.90@7.20, high patent $6.60@ 
6.90; standard bakers unenriched 
$5.65@5.75; first clears, unenriched 
$4.55@4.65 delivered TCP 


Central West 


Chicago: The volume of flour sold 
in the central states area last week 
remained quite low, with sales cut 
into by the short week, caused by 
the Labor Day holiday when mills 
were shut down and most sales of- 
fices closed. It is estimated that sales 
amounted to around 40% of capacity 

Directions remained good, however, 
and mills were running the full pe- 
riod. Mill representatives observed 
that a rising wheat market, along 
with a decline in the value of mill- 
feeds, made it difficult for mills to 
offer many buying inducements price- 
wise. Prices advanced 5@10¢ sack. 

The family flour market rose 10¢ 
sack, effective Sept. 4, and a fair 
volume of family flour was sold on 
the overnight protection offered. Most 
of the flour was for 120 days ship- 
ment, and was about equally divided 
between jobbers and big chain buy- 
ers 

Soft wheat flour millers sold only 
moderate amounts. Higher prices, it 
was said, deterred some buying. 
Many consumers appear content to 
wear out their backlogs while await- 
ing a possible market setback 

Quotations Sept. 6: spring top pat- 
ent $5.60@6.65, standard $5.51@5.55, 
clear $5.50@5.55; hard winter short 
$5.40@5.60, 95% patent $5.35@5.50, 
clear $4.84; family flour $7.60; soft 
winter short $6.7206.84, standard 
$4.9496.14, clear $4.40@5.90 

St. Louis: Local mills reported a 
noticeable dropping off in new sales 
and interest on the part of the trade 
last week with business very quiet. 
Mill running time was light due to 
fair shipping directions, A good de- 
mand existed for clears with supplies 
inadequate 

Elsewhere in the area, the milling 
and flour trade reported a decided 
slackening in new business. This was 
particularly true of spring wheat 
mills which had enjoyed a heavy run 
of sales the past few weeks. Appar- 
ently the advance of 5@10¢ in hard 
winter wheat flours and 10¢ in spring 
and soft wheat flours discouraged fur- 
ther buying interest temporarily. 
Clears and low grades held firm due 
to a lack of sizable offerings rather 
than any brisk demand. Exporters 
and domestic users of the lower 
grades showed a lack of interest. 


Quotations, St. Louis, Sept. 4: fam- 
ily top soft patent $6.05, top hard 
$7.30, ordinary $5.65; bakers soft win- 
ter short patent $5.95, cake $5.95, 
pastry $4.95, soft straights $5.10, 
clears $4.50; hard winter short pat- 
ent $5.65, standard patent $5.50, 
clears $5.35, spring short patent $5.90, 
standard $5.80, clear $5.70, low pro- 
tein clear $5.15. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour sales tapered 
off considerably last week follow- 
ing fairly heavy buying the previous 
weekend. This relapse in demand was 
in no way helped by the stronger 
and higher prices. Business mainly 
consisted of very moderate amounts 
for nearby shipment. 

Hard winters from Kansas en- 
joyed the best part of the business, 
with Texas and Oklahoma mills par- 
ticipating to a lesser degree. North- 
ern springs were somewhat more ac- 
tive. Soft winters from Missouri and 
Illinois met with poor demand from 
both cracker and cookie bakers, some 
of whom are still purchasing for 30- 
day delivery. Pacific Coast soft win- 
ters are still non-competitive and in 
poor demand, with no sales reported. 
Cake flour sales are showing some 
improvement, indicating slightly 
heavier retail cake sales. 

Shipping directions show some in- 
crease in volume although still un- 
der normal. Stocks on hand are some- 
what heavier. Export flour sales con- 
tinue to show improvement to both 
the Americas and the European coun- 


tries. Meager quantities were pur- 
chased by Jamaica and the Nether- 
lands, and Italy purchased six car- 
goes for Gulf delivery while inquiring 
for four more 

Quotations, packed in 100-lb. multi- 
wall papers, Sept. 6: hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.65@5.75, standard 
$5.50@5.70, first clear $460@4.85; 
spring bakery short patent $646.10, 
standard $5.85@6.05, first clear $5.75 
45.95, high gluten $6.10@6.20; soft 
wheat short patent $5.55@5.85, 
straight $5.20@5.40, first clear $4.35 
@460, high ratio cake $5.90@6 30; 
Pacific Coast cake $6.95@7.05, pastry 
$6.25@6.35; shipments by barge from 
Minneapolis approximately 20¢ per 
sack less 


East 


New York: Flour buying relapsed 
into its single-car status last week. 
The brief flurries that have occurred 
frequently during the past two 
months were absent, and bakers and 
jobbers concentrated their interest in 
ordering against former contracts in 
greater volume—some of it in recog- 
nition and some in anticipation of 
the improved consumption that should 
come with cooler weather and the re- 
turn of vacationers and of children 
to school. 

Spring wheat flour prices were ad- 
vanced to firmer price levels, and the 
cheaper offerings that have recently 
been available had practically disap- 
peared. The differential between 
standard patents and high glutens 
was again almost universally 30¢ and 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1952-53 


(1,000 bushels) 


Guaranteed 
purchases* Wheat Flour 
355 


Importing 
countries 
Austria 10 
Belgium 19,19 
Boliviat - 

Brazil 2 
Ceylon 6.2 

1 

1 


Costa Rica 
Cuba 

Denmark 
Dominican Rep 
Ecuador$§ 1,222 

Egypt! 13,963 7,361 

El Salvador 184 5s 
Germany 62,832 12,457 

Greece 14,940 2,939 
(juatemala 873 197 
Haiti** 977 

Honduras 49 4% 25 
Iceland 384 il 
India . 52.360 1,762 
Indonesia$ 
Ireland 
Israel 
Italy 
Japan 
Lebanon 








Netherlands 
New Zealand 4,363 
Nicaragua§ 314 
Norway 7,33 
Panama$ 93 
Peru 5,236 1,689 
Philippines 6.842 1,022 
Portugal 5,345 44 695 
Saudi Arabia 76 

Spain 

Sweden 
Switzerland 

Un. of 8. Africa 
u. K 





1,465 


Venezuela 164 





496 


Total (95%) q 

Total (100%) 

Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 
Balance 





United Statest 








Exporting countries—total sales 
Total Australiat Canadat Francet Total 
s 356 
336 93 7,729 
322 2,297 619 
503 4,641 > 144 
196 168 4 
66 566 
25 747 1,072 
' 9 146 
7 1 6.4240 13.791 
‘ ‘ a4 
12.457 2,482 14.999 
2,939 939 
19 121 sis 
7 4 77 
11 11 
1,762 1,867 1.629 
6 1,27 1,639 
1,194 5,600 6.794 
424 2.109 2,535 
2.111 2.111 
1,324 1,328 
161 191 
is 1s 
1.69 1.96 
TAT 7.644 14.661 
a2 02 
2,46 1,867 4,032 
1.689 1,548 1.637 
1.6 1,073 oe 
1.139 f 19 1,464 
148 148 
1,5 5 
1,34 
1,7¢ “74 
2.0 600 
1.4 12,80 4,47 
‘ 1,165 
1.946 24.808 56.302 i ‘7 
263,128 88,700 235,000 4,089 580,917 
198,166 63,891 179,698 4,089 445.544 


*Currently effective quotas representing 95% of annual guaranteed purchases. (See 


Department's release of July 10. 1952). tales confirmed by CCC through Sept 
tSales recorded by Wheat Council through 


2. 1952 
Aug 29. 1952. {Quota closed. §@alese may be 


made beginning Sept. 8, 1952. **Quota not yet open 








clears were scarce from nearly all 
mills. 

Southwestern flours were substan- 
tially higher bringing their prices 
often above comparable spring wheat 
grades. This destroyed the interest 
of local jobbers, but the larger bak- 
ers who are heavy users were not 
concerned and could await develop- 
ments because of previous substan- 
tial bookings 

Sales of soft wheats were small 
and shipping directions not as good 
as had been hoped for. Business de- 
veloped on family flour toward the 
close of the week as mills protected 
against a 10¢ advance 

Prices were about 5¢ higher on 
springs and 15¢ on southwesterns. 

Quotations Sept. 5: family flour 
$7.90, high glutens $6.3596.47, short 
patents $6.15@6.27, standard patents 
$6.05@6.17, clears $5.90@ 6.10; south- 
western short patents $6.1006.25, 
Standard patents $5.9006.05; high 
ratio soft winters $6.27@7.20 
Straights $5.2505.55 

Buffalo; Buyers were reluctant to 
do any buying last week other than 
replacing whatever amounts of flour 
they needed. Mills reported that 
there were few inquiries on new com- 
mitments, and they were not ex- 
pecting anything more than the usual 
replacement business for the present 
at least. 

There was a fair amount of export 
flour manufactured here, but most- 
ly the production was based on di- 
rection orders which the mills re- 
ported as fairly substantial. 

Spring flour showed a more sub- 
stantial base last week, gaining about 
5S¢ a sack over the previous quota- 
tions. Soft varieties held firm and 
offerings were about unchanged 

Quotations Sept. 6: spring family 
$7.6877.70, high gluten $6.42@6.43, 
short patent $6.22@6.23, standard 
$6.1206.13, first clears $6.05@6.06: 
hard winter standard $5.98@5.99, 
first clears $5.6845.69; soft winter 
short patents $5.84@5.85, straights 
$5.64@5.65, first clears $4.68@4.70 

Boston: Flour quotations rallied 
rather sharply in the local market 
last week despite continued dull 
trading interest on the part of most 
buyers. Springs averaged 10¢ net 
higher for the week with first clears 
the exception by holding unchanged 
Hard winters advanced 15¢ for the 
week. Soft wheat flours were gener- 
ally unchanged with only one crade, 
eastern straights, easing 5¢ on the 
outside of the price range 

The advance was considered broad 
as measured by recent weekly move- 
ments. Traders here were resistant 
to current quotations. While a few 
sales were reported, they generally 
were of a fill-in nature to take care 
of immediate needs. Nearly all seg- 
ments of the industry report that ac- 
tivity at the consumer level continues 
disappointing, a factor which will un- 
doubtedly extend inventories beyond 
general expectations. 

Quotations Sept. 6: spring short 
patents $6.1746.27; standards $6.07 
@6.17, high gluten $6.37@6.47, first 
clears $5.92@6.12; hard winter short 
patents $6.12@6.22, standards $5.92 
@6.02; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.27 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
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“672, eastern soft 
$5270 562, high 
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Pittsburgh: 
tions for 


wheat straigh 
ratio $6270 7.2: 
Modest 
September 
spring and hard winter 
ery flour failed to 
last week. Clears 
had only 
springs and hard winters were dull 
Soft winter pastry and cake flour 
sales were moderate. Labor Day de 
mand for sweet Was up to 
expectations and bakers were antici 
pating a continuation of 
sales in all lines 

Moderate family patents 
were made to grocers by several mill 
representatives but 
much business was 
ily patents 

Directions on all 
to good 

Quotations Sept. 6: bakers hard 
Kansas patent $5.660 5.80, medium 
patent $5.756°5.90, short patent $5.82 
76; spring standard patent $5.92 


price reduc 
deliveries on 
wheat bak 
stimulate sales 
and 


sales 


glutens 


also 


moderate Sales of 


goods 


increased 
sweet goods 


sales of 


generally not 
closed for fam- 


flours were slow 


patent $5.970 6.14 
$6.020 6.19: clears $5.86 
230 6.39; fam 
brands $7.40@ 
inds S6% and 
cake flours $5.3 7 Coast 


gluten S6 

uivertised 

7.80, oth br pastry 
Pacific 
pastry flour $6.48 
Philadelphia: The 
ween W 
dem: 


Day 
improvement in 
flour on the local market 
jobbers re 

the ex 
planation that they preferred to wait 
for some concrete evidence of a 
dicted pickup in demand for 
This 


y the 


post-Labor 
tnessed no 
ind for 
since most bakers and 


mained on the sidelines with 
pre- 
baked 
upposed to be gen- 
folks 
but reports in the 
indicated that 
led = the 


recent 


oods was 


return of city 


from resort areas 


track cash registers 


same familiar tune of 
weeks 
representatives reported 
hard wheat 
they attrib- 
this 
placed 


themselves in a fairly secure position 


any interest in 
baker flours 
uted t 


tv. 


something 


recent stocking up ol 


Bakery operators thus 


costs without 
experiencing a pinch in 
report, how 
directions acce!- 
weighted 
predictions on ex- 
jemand for baked 


for lower 


e Was a 

pping 
erated ightly as bakers 
stocks in case the 
panded goods 


proved correct 


Sprin rades continued to suffer 
» lack of purchasing attention 
Apparently feel no urg- 
ency about few mills are 
little response 
that they 
a major setback 
volume of 


fron 

nsumers 
ordering. A 
said to have ot ery 
to offers of disct 


feel it would require 


yuunts so 
in values to produce any 
ordering 

Quotations S 6: spring family 
$7.200@7.40, hig luten $6.3576.45, 
short patent $6 15@6.25, standard 
$6.05 476.15 clear $6@6.10:; hard 
$5.90@6, stand- 
winter, western 
$5.2005.40 


Pacific Coast 


week 


first 
winter short patent 
ard $5.85 soft 
15.830, neart 


95 


$5.55 


business 
and 
range 
steady, 
nearly 
year 
the export 
any 
Deliveries on 
contracts to 
took the current 
ind domestic users were 
booked 90 to 120 days 
new bu from that 
Quota- 
$7.50, 
pas- 


Seattle: The 


ery quiet las 


was 
t prices 
Mill- 
and 
nor- 
There 
trade 
conse- 


very narrow 
held 


considered 


moved in a 
ing activity about 
olume 
mal for 
was no fe 
new 


was 
this 


ature in 


time of the 
und no business of 


quence was reported 


outstanding domestic 
purchasers most of 
production 
said to be 
ahead, so iness 


direction was lacking also 
Sept. 6 


$6.31 


tions family patent 


bluestem bakery $6.31, 


try $6 
Portland: 
little better 


bookings 


Flour mills are having a 

rind with increased 
Domestic are show- 
nclination to take 
locally down 
This 


buyers 
in more of an 
hold with wheat 
to around the 
ided the do- 
trade. Philippine Island book- 
ings continue with the mills 
and others 
doing small amount. Mill 
grindings for the week were some- 
what improved but still below normal 
year. Quotations 


| rces 
level has 


stimulus in 


loan 
proy son 
mestic 
some of 
sharing in the business 


only a 


for this time of the 
Sept. 6: high gluten $6.40, all Mon- 
tana, $6.32 hard clears 
$6.22, blustem bakers 
$6.26, whole wheat 100 
ham $5.85 d wheat 


Canada 


Winnipeg: C 
week 
782.000 bb! 
ter than 


Class 2 sales, made 


fancy wheat 
$6.40, pastry 
$5.96, 
$5.93 


gra- 


crack 


inadian mills last 
flour sales to 
slightly bet- 
were listed as 
small 
Trieste 


boosted export 
but only 
20.000 bbl 
lots 
for Hong Kong 
Haiti, Panama Egypt, Colombia 
Siam and Singapore. The remainder, 
somewhere in the neighbor- 
IWA 
probably half of 
the total going to the U.K. The 
was worked to Venezuela, Cuba 
Dominican Republic, Philippine Is- 
lands, Trinidad, Guatemala, Surinam 
British West Indies and Portuguese 
Guiana 
Mills in 

erating to <« 


totaling 
borhood of 762.000 bbl was 


sales with close to 
bal- 


ince 


western Canada are op- 
and a 


in domestic 


ipacity slight in- 
trade 
not ex- 
material in- 
October or early 
November in anticipation of the usual 
peak the Christ- 
mas and holiday season 
and trade Sept. 6 
patent springs for delivery 
Ft. William and the British 
bia boundary $10.50@10.90 
patents $10@ 10.40 


crease was shown 
However 


pected to 


domestic trade is 
show ny 
crease until late 
business prior to 
New Year 
(Juotations top 
between 
Colum- 
second 
second patents to 
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Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


Mediterranear 
a and 


rope. 


adjacent 


adjacent 


West 


areas 
Indies and 





bakers $9.70@9.90. All 


carlot 


prices cash 

Toronto-Montreal: There has been 
litthke new activity in the export mar- 
kets and mills are engaged in work- 
ing out G.R. and other orders in hand 
The number of inquiries being re- 
ceived from abroad has fallen off but 
this is believed only temporary. 

Latin American markets are slow 
Venezuela is buying only from month 
to month due to overstocking in the 
latter part of the 1951-52 crop year 
Quotas under IWA for some other 
countries have not yet been opened 
which precludes buying. 

News that 
taken by elevator 
lakehead is causing some concern 
among millers in eastern Canada 
However, this may be worked out 
before the deadline Sept. 18 

The domestic market remains ac- 
tive, and good quantities are moving 
Quotations Sept. 6: top patent springs 
for use in Canada $11.30 bbl., 
onds $10.80, bakers $10.70, all less 
cash discounts, in 98's cotton, mixed 
cars with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage 
where used 

Winter wheat flour sales are small 
No export inquiries are being re- 
ceived and domestic sales are slow 
Quotations Sept. 6: export $4.85 ewt., 
f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

Winter wheat supplies are good 
but buyers are showing little interest 
Quotations Sept. 5: $1.83 bu., f.o.b 
shipping point. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed values eased 
off during the week as mixer de- 
mand continued to be limited by re- 
duced formula feed operations 
operating mills result- 
ed in some pressure of supplies 
Quotations: bran $55@56, standard 
midds. $56@57, flour midds. $64, red 
dog $67 

Duluth: 
week 
supplies 


a strike vote has been 
workers at the 


sec- 


Good 
schedules of 


Demand was fair to good 
last the trend was unchanged 
and were adequate. Pure 
bran $564 56.50, standard bran $55.50 
a56, standard midds. $58@58.50, 
flour midds. $64764.50, mixed feeds 
$584 58.50, red dog $670 68 

Kansas City: Millfeed prices were 
barely holding steady over the week 
end at levels 50¢ ton under a week 
earlier for bran and $2.50 lower on 
Demand was moderate and 
offerings only fair. Flour production 
reduced in the Southwest last 
week and directions were only fair 
Yet a lull in formula feed demand 
held down the use of millfeed 
by mixers. Quotations Sept. 6: bran 
$54.50055.25, shorts $59 50 @ 60.25, 
sacked, Kansas City 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was slow 
last week with offerings adequate 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Sept 


shorts 


was 


has 
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6: bran $55@55.50, shorts $60@ 60.75; 
For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase | bran declined 50@75¢ ton and shorts 


CHASE BAG COMPANY $2.75@3.25 ton compared with the 


General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. preceding week 
Chicago 6, Mlinois Salina: Demand was good with 
Coast-to-Coast Bag Service bran 50¢ ton lower and shorts $2.50 § 


ton lower. Supplies were adequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City Sept. 


4: Bran $554 55.50, gray shorts $60@ | 
ALFALFA MEAL | *” 
Sun-Cured and Dehydreted Hutchinson: Bran prices were 
NATIONAL ALFALFA steady last week while shorts de- 


DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. clined $2.75. Demand was fair and 
Lemar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. mills were able to dispose of all the 


light output. Buyers were found 

among jobbers and mixers of the 

5 > 2 Se D: 
YOU CAN DEPEND ON Southeast. Carlot quotations Sept. 6 


Bran $54.75@55.25, shorts $59.75G 


LA GRANGE FLOURS | 60.25. 


RAN Ft. Worth: Demand last week was 
LA G ie itine a rather dull, especially for shorts, of * 














which more were offered than could 

be readily absorbed, though supplies pao ~ a 

of bran were about equal to current §f There Is no fooling when 

ad ; needs. Quotations, Sept. 5: Bran $65, §f a oth ate : - . 

Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co, | ee a s69. delivered Texas com: we say these flours will be 

Kansas , Me. mon points, unchanged on bran but “ | : ’ : 

_ $2.50 lower on shorts, compared with stars in any body Ss bak- 

PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS | a week previous. ery. They are backed by 

Oklahoma City: Quotations Sept. | hel 

6: straight cars, bran $57@58, mill | the nation’s finest wheats 

run $59.75@60.75, shorts $62.50@ r d 7 adi ° f ree 

DAVIS- NOLAND- MERRILL 63.50. Mixed or pool cars higher and a tradition of expert 
. Chicago: A quiet market prevailed § milling craftsmanshi . 

GRAIN CO. for millfeeds in the central states } £ Pp 

area last week, with both buyers 

and sellers seemingly reluctant to 

go out on a limb. Prices varied only 

slightly for the period, with most 


FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: changes on the down side. Best buy- 


ing interest appeared to be from the 
The Northwestern Miller West Coast, brokers said. Quotations The WESTERN STAR MILL CO 
Sept. 8: bran $60@61.50, standard ff 7 


SALINA, KANSAS 














KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 




















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kaneas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








RED WING FLOUR | ‘ 
Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years | Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
* Grain Merchants + 
EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. | | mvneapous = DULUTH | 

OF LIVERPOOL Poy Oe _—— = 
ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS CHUBB AN SON : a * - 
‘canyons Triad Sates Menage J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** ji" 
aoe tald te tending oie 90 John Street New York Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


tients, Georgie Chicago, Il, Dalles, Tonas Sen Froncleco, Call, Mentroel, Conade DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 






































There Is Nothing Uncertain 
About 


BAY STATE FLOURS 
milled from Guaranteed Hard Spring Wheat 


‘They are flours that will produce a class of bakery goods 
not of average—but of 


Excellent Quality 
“THERE IS NO - 
SUBSTITUTE BAY STATE MILLINGCO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FOR QUALITY” HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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NEW ILLINOIS FEED OF FICERS—L. KR. Jackson, second from left, Jackson 
Feed Milis, Jacksonville, IL, was elected president of the Ilinols Feed Asan. 


at the annual convention at Springfield Aug. 17-19 
president, James T. Moore, Dixie Mills, Mt. Vernon. The new 


To his left is the new vice 
treasurer is 


Walter N. Jones, vice president of Vitality Mills, Inc., Chicago. At the extreme 
left of the group is Dean M. Clark, Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, 
Chicago, who was renamed executive secretary 
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CCC Dominance 
of Corn Market 
Shown by Report 


WASHINGTON The 
95 and loan 
port of Commodity Credit Corp. dis- 
the giant agricultural 
USDA holds the whip 
over the corn market until 
and held at the old 
end the lion's share 
carryover 

both loan and in- 
account CCC held more than 
bushels of corn, indicat- 
year end carry- 
over conceivably can exceed 550 mil- 
The reported in 
account amounts to more 


resealed 


June 30 
inventory account re- 
closes that 
bank of the 
hand 
the new crop 
wheat crop year 
of the 1951 crop 
On June 30 in 
ventory 
350 million 
ing that the crop 
lion bushels corn 
thre moan 
than 37 


corn 


bushels of 
the 1948-49-50 crops and 
the 1951 crop. The reseal 
program has been discontinued, which 
that this corn will be avail- 
able within a short time for the mar- 
ket or as soon as USDA orders the 
tendered by the holders. The 
category of the government 
report is in effect all inventory corn 

Government holdings of wheat 
either in loan or inventory account 
slightly larger than 165 million 
However, of this total ap- 
proximately 11 million bushels repre- 
sent loan wheat from the 1952 crop 

Other grains in government con- 
trol—barley, grain sorghums and oats 

amounted to slightly more than 15 
million bushels, of which barley was 
the most significant amount at littl 
than 9 million bushels 


million 
from 
corn 


from 


means 


corn 


corn 


were 


bushels 


more 
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CHICAGO FEED CLUB SETS 
GOLF OUTING SEPT. 16 


CHICAGO — Fun for everyone is 
promised for the fall golf outing of 
the Chicago Feed Club, scheduled for 
Sept. 16 at the Rolling Green Country 
Club, Chicago 

In store for the full day of enter- 
tainment is golf, horseshoes, dinner, 
$800 worth of prizes, plus loads of 
good fellowship and relaxation. An 
added feature is the plan to take 
movies of the outing, to be shown 
when the regular fall meetings begin 

Reservations should be made to 
Kenneth Thompson, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., 400 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill 


@ReA & THE STAFF OF Lire 


BUFFALO STAG 
BUFFALO The Buffalo Launch 
Club was the scene of the annual stag 
outing of the Buffalo Retail Bakers 
Assn. which drew more than 80 bak- 
ers and members of the allied trades 
Charles Schutz, association president, 
announced that the first fall mem- 
bership meeting would be held at 
Vocational High School 
Sept. 24 in conjunction with an edu- 
cational program for bakers being 
presented by the Allied Trades of the 

Baking Industry of Buffalo 


Emerson 
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RAISE BREAD PRICE 

MIAMI— Four leading bread dis- 
tributors, Fuchs Baking Co., Bell 
Bakeries, Inc., Columbia Baking Co 
and Southern Bakeries, have upped 
the wholesale price of bread a cent 
a loaf. Retailers immediately passed 
along to the housewife the raise. The 
wholesale price was raised from 14¢ 
to 15¢ and now the retail price is 
17¢ a loaf 
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Grain Dealers 





Situation that has needed correction, 
had grown widely in a climate of 
political expediency. We found rath- 
er common comment that our na- 
tional thinking on the farm problém, 
as well as other economic group prob- 
lems that have drawn political treat- 
ment, must soon be reconsidered in 
the light of our whole economy, and 
not in the light of group preference.” 
Credit Policy Outlined 

Paul C. Baichly, Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, outlined a sound credit 
policy for the feed industry, designed 
to “meet the challenge of continued 
expansion and the pressure of infla- 
tion and high taxes 

One of the first steps, he said, is 
the development of ‘a closer cooper- 
ation on the partnership basis with 
your local banker.’ With the credit 
investment handled by bankers, feed 
men can direct their efforts toward 
other important services 

Feed men also should determine 
a definite credit policy, covering the 
amounts to be invested, the terms of 
sale, discounts offered or credit 
charges to be included and the credit 
risks to be accepted, Mr. Baichly 
said. It is helpful to have this policy 
clearly written and well distributed 
throughout the organization. Con- 
trol of the policy would include a 
thorough investigation of the feeders’ 
ability to pay, agreement with the 
feeder as to the line of credit to be 
granted, thorough explanation of the 
terms of the sale and confirmation 
of such arrangements by letter 

An additional control is collection 
and regular follow-up of such ac- 
counts. A regular program of sending 
statements or reminders is vital. Cus- 
tomer accounts should be checked at 
least once a month, 

No credit program is complete un- 
less it includes a policy of selling 
for cash where cash is obtainable, 
according to Mr. Baichly 

He stressed that “our efforts in- 
dustry-wide should be directed to- 
ward a closer working partnership 
with our bankers. They have the 
available credit funds to invest in our 
dynamic growing industry. They are 
prepared to provide credit for longer 
term requirements to dealers and 
feeders. It is up to us to provide the 
information and to show the profit 
opportunities to the bankers.” 

The association directors approved 
Galveston, Texas, as the site for the 
1953 convention. The meeting will be 
held Sept. 20-22 at the Hotel Galvez 

Rule Change 

The feed distributors c&mmittee 
of the association unanimously rec- 
ommended a change in Rule 13 of the 
association’s feed trade rules. The 
trade rules committee was expected 
to make the same recommendation to 
the board of directors 

Under the proposed amendment, 
Section (c) of Rule 13 would read 
as follows: “A buyer receiving a ship- 
ment that is out of condition on ar- 
rival, and handled as outlined in 
preceding paragraphs, shall upon 
seller's request, unload, recondition 
and salvage to best advantage of the 
seller whenever practical to do so. 

‘If the buyer is unable to handle as 
requested, seller shall dispose of the 
shipment and be obligated to make 
replacement, and the buyer shall be 
obligated to accept such replace- 
ment, which must be made by 
a new shipment within seven calen- 
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dar days from the date of refusal 
by the buyer.’ 

The change in this section is the 
addition in the last paragraph of 
the words, “and the buyer shall be 
obligated to accept such replace- 
ment.”’ Distributors committee mem- 
bers said it was felt that the pro- 
posed change would make the rule 
equitable to both buyer and seller 

An all-day meeting of the Ter- 
minal Grain Weighmasters National 
Assn., under the direction of Harry 
Ewert, Chicago, president, was held 
Sept. 8. The association adopted a 
resolution outlining additional con- 
ditions for use of the designation 
“Official Weights.” The resolution is 
designed to provide added safeguards 
to the accuracy and dependability of 
official grain weight certificates. 

Plans to obtain more detailed in- 
formation concerning normal percent- 
age mark-ups on feed ingredients and 
complete formula feeds during the 
so-called “base period’ designated 
by the OPS were discussed at a 
meeting of the National Feed Com- 
mittee, chairmaned by Harold Gray, 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Recent indications from Washing- 
ton have indicated that the thinking 
of OPS officials leans toward a fiat 
dollars-and-cents mark-up over cost, 
which is considered by the industry 
as grossly unfair when related to high 
priced ingredients as compared with 
low cost goods. Consensus was that if 
there is to be ceiling price control on 
formula feeds, the ceilings should be 
based on a percentage margin 

A survey will be started through 
the state associations affiliated with 
the G&FDNA to obtain knowledge of 
the percentage mark-ups in effect 
during the base period. The informa- 
tion will then be coordinated by the 
national association and held for tes- 
timonial evidence in the event the 
OPS puts on further pressure for 
ceilings. 

Sanitation in grain elevators and 
throughout the food grain processing 
industries came in for a two-hour 
roundup on the second day of the 
convention under the chairmanship 
of J. B. Gregg, Gregg Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City. Others participating in this 
most complete discussion of the time- 
ly subject which is uppermost in all 
segments of the grain trade present 
were: Herman Fakler, vice presi- 
dent and Washington representative, 
Millers National Federation; George 
Larrick, deputy commissioner, U.S 
Food & Drug Administration, Wash- 
ington; E. J. Murphy, deputy direc- 
tor, Grain Branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration, Washing- 
ton; Randall Latta, Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine, 
Washington, and Walter Dykstra, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior, Wash- 
ington. 





IWA Sales 





(Continued from page %) 


other hand, the Dutch purchases of 
flour from Canada this year have 
nearly doubled as against the ap- 
proximately same time last year, as- 
suming that all of the Dutch pur- 
chases ‘rom Canada were in the form 
of flour. 

Another item of consequence in the 
export trade for flour and wheat is 
that less Mutual Security Adminis- 
tration money is going to be avail- 
able for wheat and wheat flour this 
year. MSA is directing its money 
more into the production of military 
goods in western European nations 
which will give them dollar buying 


power, It is the MSA theory that this 
dollar-earning capacity will take the 
place of direct aid. Yet at the same 
time it gives the foreign buyers free- 
dom of choice between the U.S. and 
Canada, for example, in making 
their import commitments. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that during the period 
Aug. 27 to Sept. 2, inclusive, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed 
sales of 5,938,000 bu. of wheat (in- 
cluding wheat and wheat flour in 
terms of wheat equivalent) under the 
IWA against the 1952-53 year quotas. 
The sales included 330,914 sacks of 
flour (766,000 bu. in wheat equiva- 
lent) and 5,172,000 bu. wheat. 

The report also reflected the can- 
cellation of previous sales to Indo- 
nesia aggregating 1,775,000 bu. wheat 
equivalent, which made the net in- 
crease for the week in cumulative 
sales 4,163,000 bu. Cumulative net 
sales, by the U.S. since the opening 
of the quotas for the 1952-53 year 
on June 25, 1952, total 54,962,000 bu. 

Buyers Listed 

The principal importing countries 
involved in this week's sales were 
Italy, Spain, Mexico, Cuba, Nether- 
lands and Germany. The table on 
page 00 shows al! sales to importing 
countries for the 1952-53 IWA year. 

On Sept. 2 the USDA announced 
that beginning Sept. 8, 1952, sales 
could be made against the 1952-53 
IWA quotas for Ecuador, Panama 
and Nicaragua, also against the 1952- 
53 quota for Indonesia which is being 
reopened to the extent of approxi- 
mately 1,800,000 bu. as the result of 
removal from recording by the Wheat 
Council of sales which were chal- 
lenged by the Indonesian government. 

On Sept. 5 the USDA issued a fur- 
ther announcement concerning sales 
to Indonesia which stated that in- 
formation had just been received 
through the Wheat Council in Lon- 
don that the Indonesian government 
has rescinded all existing exchange 
permits for IWA purchases for which 
irrevocable credits have not yet been 
opened. Also, that Indonesia has is- 
sued new import and foreign ex- 
change regulations, effective Aug. 28, 
which require importers to deposit 
funds with bank equivalent to 40% 
cif. value of flour when applying 
for foreign exchange permits. New 
permits when issued will bear new 
number followed by original number 

The announcement confirmed the 
earlier announcement that sales 
would open Sept. 8 but that such 
sales will be subject to the new In- 
donesian import and exchange regu- 
lations. Import Control Bulletin Sup- 
plement 7, previously issued, is to be 
read in the light of this later change. 
All notices of sale to CCC must include 
new exchange permit numbers in or- 
der to receive considerétion for con- 
firmation 
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C. R. HERRING APPOINTED 
DIVISION SALES MANAGER 


SOUTH GATE, CAL.—-Chester R. 
Herring, formerly in charge of the 
Kansas City office of the Victor 
Chemical Works, has been named 
sales manager of the A. R. Maas 
Chemical division of the Victor or- 
ganization. He will fill the vacancy 
caused by the recent death of H. E 
Noeick. Mr. Herring has been with 
Victor for the past eight years 

———(@READ (8 Tre STAPF OF LIFE 
FARM POPULATION 

Farm people make up only one 
seventh of the U.S. population. If 
the trend continues at its present 
rate, the percentage will be only one 
tenth by 1975. 
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Big Grain Storage 
Fleet Expected in 
Buffalo This Winter 


BUFFALO-Reports are currently 
heard that the grain trade expects a 
fairly large grain storage winter fleet 
at this port this winter. At the pres- 
ent time elevators here are about 
75% filled with grain the majority 
of it belonging to the Commodity 
Credit Corp., either waiting to be 
shipped or to be sold. Should this 
grain remain here, there will be a 
large demand for winter vessels to 
store grain. 

Something of a record has been 
established here especially for this 
time of the season, when it devel- 
oped that for the second consecutive 
week not a single car of grain was 
moved out of this port for export by 
any of the railroads. However, the 
Barge Canal moved a total of 259,- 
400 bu. to eastern ports this past 
week. 

Local grain interests are gratified 
that the theatened strike of the long- 
shoremen employed by the grain ele- 
vators has been amicably settled 
Had a walkout occurred, it would 
have effectively paralyzed Buffalo's 
huge grain and milling industry and 
would have indirectly affected 
about 15,000 waterfront employees 
No doubt huge quantities of grain 
would have indirectly affected 
to other points. So far movement of 
grain into this port is about 20,000,- 
000 bu. ahead of last year’s move- 
ment. 

Members of Local 1286, Grain Ele- 
vator Employees, affiliated with the 
AFL Longshoremen's Assn., voted 
Sept. 4 to accept a labor contract of- 
fered by the Buffalo Elevator Manag- 
ers Committee. 

The contract includes a flat 10¢ an 
hour wage increase, retroactive to 
Aug. 15, 1952, addition of Election 
Day as a seventh annual holiday, 
check-off for deduction of union dues, 
credit union payments, etc., from the 
employees’ checks, sick benefits, an 
agreement to bargain within the one- 
year life of the contract for pension 
and health and welfare plans, and a 
guarantee of at least 2% hours of 
work for employees who are asked to 
work after 6 p.m 

The elevator managers’ committee 
was headed by Charles J. Weather- 
stone, divisional superintendent for 
Genera! Mills, Inc., and included Ray- 
mend Drake, Jr., General Mills, Inc.; 
A. C. Brown, Cargill, Inc.; Walter 
Moore, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and Ger- 
ald DuRant, Continental Grain Co. 

The agreement is subject to the 
approval of the Wage Stabilization 
Board and affects all Buffalo eleva- 
tors excepting the Co-Operative 
G.L.F. Exchange which is bargaining 
separately. 

Negotiations on the contract were 
begun July 25. 

However, on Sept. 4 elevator work- 
ers at the lakehead voted 1,411 to 24 
for strike action, and a tie-up of 
grain shipments from western Can- 
ada within two weeks is threatened 
The Canadian vice president of the 
International Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, of which the 
workers are members, said the strike 
will take place between Sept. 15 and 
18 unless a settlement is reached. 

- SEA 8 THE STAFF OF LiITE—— 
NEW MILL OPENS 

PRINCETON, W. VA.---The Prince- 
ton Mill & Feed Co. is planning to 
open for business here, under the 
managership of D. W. Campbell. 








THE 


AFPMA RESEARCH AWAKD—PFor his outstanding contribution to pou try 


nutrition research, Der. Milton L. 


Scott 


(left) of Cornell University was 


selected by the Poultry Science Assn. to receive an American Feed Manufac- 


turers Assn, $1,000 award, Dr. John C. Hammond 


(center), chairman of the 


Nutrition Council of the AFMA, and W. FE. Glennon (right), AFMA president, 
made the presentation at the recent Poultry Science Assn. meeting at the 


University of Connecticut. 





OPS Delays Action on Soybean 
Meal Ceiling, Mix Restrictions 


WASHINGTON The 
Price Stabilization ¢ 
ing off its 
oul meal 


Office of 
ppears to be hold 
the 


issuance of 


decision on soybean 
ceiling and the 
its orders putting restrictions on the 
meal mixes until the 
ind general crop reports have been 
issued 


oilseed cotton 


The cotton report on conditions as 
of Sept. 1 was being rele ased Sept. 8 
and the general crop report two days 
OPS oflicials said late 
they look for a soybean meal 
ruling after Sept. 15 

Meanwhile, the OPS last week con 
tinued its affinity for folly when it 
finaliy announced its plans for cut 
off dates on completion of contracts 
for forward delivery of 
meal mixes. The decisior 
was made known in the following an 
nouncement 

“Contracts for forward delivery of 
soybean meal mixes after specified 
dates will be subject to the new ceil 
ing prices to be issued shortly 

*The new ceiling prices to be issued 
later this month will apply to all 
deliveries after Nov. 30 under con- 
tracts entered into through August 
They will apply to all deliveries after 
Oct. 31 under 
between Sept. 1 and the date when 
the new ceiling price on 
mixes is announced.” 


later last 


week 


soybean oil 


aLency 8s 


contracts concluded 


w;wybean 


May Be Completed 

This means that deliveries of mixes 
sold on contracts made before Sept. 1 
can be completed at the contract 
price through Novy. 30, and that de 
liveries on contracts made in Se; 
tember and up until the effective dat 
of the forthcoming order can be com 
pleted on the same basis through Oct 
31 

After these cut-off delive 
ies of mixes at prices above the new 
ceilings would be« and cor 
tracts for any such deliveries would 
be nullified 

It is understood from OPS officials 
that their study of forward sales of 
the soybean meal mixes made by 
crushers disclosed that the heavy vol 
ume of these commitments existed 
in the September-November period 
and declined in tonnage thereafter. In 


dates 


illegal 


cottonseed 
mixes, it is 
volume of 


regard to 
meal 
the 


and linseed oil 
felt at OPS that 
this tonnage was not 
and could be cut off 
It is also expected that when 
ruling on the soybean 
mixes it will also include similar pro- 
the other vegetable 
protein meal mixes 

he head of the OPS food division, 
Arvall Erickson, former Food and 
Avriculture Organization associate 
is not likely to be caught in 
a premature issuance of the new soy- 
ceiling until he has a 
crop reports. The same 
condition would apply to the ruling 
on the mixes, since the soybean oil 
meal mix ceiling should be geared to 
the new soybean meal ceiling 
the probable level of 
yybean oil meal ceiling run 
between S86 and $91 bulk, Deca- 
tur. Government officials, however, 
high and 
predict that the ceiling will be nearer 
$84, only $3 higher than the 
present celing 


Even the 


consequential 
sharply 
OPS issues its 


visions for two 


director 


bean meal 


look at the 


Guesses on 
the new s« 
ton 
these too 


Deleve guesses 


ton 


top figure of $91 
it appears unlikely to 
proval--would be 
commodity, trade 


though 
get OPS ap- 
unrealistic for the 
sources say Also, 
that if a $91 level 
for soybean meal, OPS would 
“in-lineness” theory 
with the price of 
since present ceilings 
onseed and linseed meal would 
low in relationship with soy- 


is pointed out 


Vise its 
oilseed meals 


at parity 
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committee of the Ter 
rs Assr which is at 
ating with the em- 
it the Canadian lake- 
trade he 
buyer for the old 
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brought to Winni- 
W. H. McWilliams to 

Canadian 
number of 
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(terminal) 
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adian Elevator Co 

the Empire Elevator Co 
Winnipeg Elevator Co. He 
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the late Mr. McW 
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Grain Exchange in 
41 past president of the 
Northwest Lir I Assn a 
minion Malting Co 
vice president of the Grain Insurance 
& Guarantes ‘o i member of the 
ttee of the Canadian 
advisory com- 
Toronto General Trusts 
essful farmer and 
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affairs. Mr. Hayles 
the Manitoba Club 
Club and the St 
Club 
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HIT BY LIGHTNING 
CHICAGO. -Lightning struck the 
Northwestern Flour & Feed Co 
Sept. 1, causing a 
gutted the build- 
ing. It destroyed six trucks inside the 
warehouse and destroyed or damaged 


quantities of hay, flour, feed 


here 
fire that completely 


warehouse 


huge 


salt and sugar 


anes s THe SY ’ re 


CONTINENTAL 
NEW YORK The 
tors of 


DIVIDENDS 

board of direc- 
Baking Co. has 
declared the following dividends: A 
dividend of $1.37'» a share 
on the outstanding $5.50 dividend pre- 
ferred stock, payable Oct. 1, 1952, to 
holders of record of such stock at the 
1952. The 


Continental 


quarterly 


close of business Sept. 12 

quarterly dividend, for the 

quarter of the year 1952, of 

outstanding com- 
under the 

was also declared 


regulal 
third 
W¢ a 
mon 


share on the 
stock 
conditions 


payable same 


PROGRAM FOR MINNESOTA 
NUTRITION MEETING SET 


ST. PAUL—-The University of Min- 
nesota has announced program plans 
for the 13th annual Animal Nutrition 
Short Course, to be held Sept. 15-16 
at Peters Hall, University Farm, St 
Paul 

The short course is being sponsored 
by the university, the Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. and the 
Northwest Retail Feed Assn 

The program wil! include talks and 

Minnesota and 
other university professors and indus- 
try representatives 

Included in 
will be 
tion of 


panel discussions by 


the Sept. 15 
a panel discussion of medica- 
feeds and quality 
Milk replacers for 


will be 


session 


control 
pigs and calves 
discussed by a four-man panel 

Following this discussion there will 
be reports on arch at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. In the eve- 
ning there will be a banquet at which 
football movies will be shown. Wes 
Fesler, Minnesota football coach, will 
extend greetings 


rese 


A panel discussion on antibiotics 
arsenicals and detergents for use in 
livestock and feeds will be 
part of the program Sept. 16 


pouitr y 
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E. J. SPERRY ENLARGES 
BAKER’S DAY FACILITIES 
CHICAGO The exposition hall of 

the Sherman Hotel here has been add- 

ed to the ‘Baker's Day 
according Sperry 


facilities for 
to E. J 
the novel get-together of bakers 
Scheduled for the Sherman Sept 
llth, the educational and entertain- 
na program is expected to draw a 
| crowd of bakers and allied 
tradesmen 


sponsor of 
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DEATHS 


C. E. Hayles, president and general 
manager of the Canadian Consolidat- 
ed Grain Co., died Sept. 3. Details on 


this page 


Mrs. Posey Blanker Rhea, wife of 
Isaac T. Rhea, president of Mente & 
Co., Inc., died Sept. 4 at Memphis 
She had been a vice president and 
director for many years of the New 
Orleans bag company 


John L. Schofield, 77, who retired 
ll years southeastern man- 
ager for Southwestern Milling Co., 
died in Memphis recently. He was 
born in Lexington, Mo., and moved 
to Memphis 35 years ago 


azo as 


John Ertl, founder of the Ert! Bak- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, died recently at 
the age of 72. A native of Bavaria, 
he was a miller and professional sol- 
dier in the German army before com- 
ing to the U.S. in 1903. Four years 
later he founded the baking firm 
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New Propvcts 
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New Services 
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New Larveratvre 





A reader service feature 


in this depertment are those of the firm 


ing the d 


new services and new literature offered by 





lopment of new and improved products, 
fact and suppli Claims made 
d. Further inf tion on any of the 





items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reeder Service Department of: 





No. 2174—Level 
Control Device 


Now in full production and imme- 
diately available to manufacturers 
and processors whose operations re- 
quire the handling of bulk materials 
through the use of supply and blend- 
ing bins, storage silos, screw convey- 
ors, elevators, packaging machinery 
hoppers, etc., is a new pressure-oper- 
ated electrical device patented under 
the name, “Binatrol.”’ It is manufac- 
tured by Tate & Roe, Inc 

Constructed of aluminum, the con- 
trol consists of a neoprene diaphragm 
held in a “free-floating” relationship, 





by a series of adapter rings, with a 
pressure-operated electric switch. 
When installed from the outside of 
bins, conveyors, etc., the diaphragm 
is in position to come in contact with 
materials being handled inside the 
bin. Pressure from the materials or 
absence of pressure, whichever the 
case may be, then closes or opens the 
electric switch. 

The firm states that Binatrol can 
be installed in single or multiple units 
with virtually any type of material- 
handling equipment to indicate “full” 
or “empty,” to signal the start of 
material chock-ups, to insure a con- 
stant even flow of material, etc. For 
descriptive literature circle No. 2474 
and mail the coupon 


No. 2113—Moisture 
Tester 


A new instrument for testing mois- 
ture content in virtually any non- 
metallic, dry granular material has 
been announced by Moisture Register 
Co. The new model, G5, is the fifth 
in a series of similar instruments pro- 
duced by the company since 1932. 
According to the firm, the new G5 
and its predecessor models have been 
used for accurate testing of such 
materials as fish meal, dried eggs, 


The Northwestern Miller 
118 So. 6th St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








starch, brewers’ grits and by-prod- 
ucts, glue powder and cereals. The 
instrument consists of four units 

the measuring unit, the interchange- 
able range box, the sampling unit con- 
sisting of electrode and sample cup 
and hydraulic press complete with 
pressure gauge. The master measur- 
ing unit remains the same for all ap- 
plications. The other three units can 
be interchanged when necessary to 
test a wide variety of materials or 
moisture ranges. A four-page colored 
brochure containing complete infor- 
mation on the tester may be obtained 
by circling No. 2443 and mailing the 
coupon to The Northwestern Miller 


No. 2475—Grain 
Drver 


The Habco Mfg. Co. is now offer- 
ing commercial grain dryers in three 
models. Just placed on the market 
is Model SJ-101, illustrated here, 
with tower and cooling chamber for 
continuous drying. The dryer will 
handle 350 bu. of grain an hour at a 
cost of less than %@2¢ bu., accord- 
ing to the firm. Other models avail- 
able are SS-102, a continuous dryer 
which ‘will handle 700 bu. an hour, 
and SB-201, a batch type dryer han- 
dling 1,000 bu. or more a day. The 





heat units, featuring jet burners 
and an exclusive heat exchanger sys- 
tem, are available for use with either 
fuel oil or LP or natural gas. For 
more details circle No, 2475 and mail 
the coupon 


No. 2128—Floor 
Truck 


Designed for handling double-faced 
pallets, a new member of its Lever- 
lift line of floor trucks has been an- 
nounced by the Service Caster & 


eaten Nadia san tae 
2 





oe + ee 


Truck Corp. The new Leverlift fea- 
tures a forked-design platform with 
toggle boosters and helper rolls that 
enable it to slip into double-faced 
pallets without jockeying, according 
to the firm. Capacity of the truck is 
4,000 Ib., and it is available in five 
standard fork lengths. The firm re- 
ports these safety features: hand re- 
lease valve for control of lowering 
speed, overload safety valve on hy- 
draulic system, torque equalizer on 
lifting linkage and pull handle held 
vertical when not in use by a fully 
enclosed spring. 


No 21798—Portable 


Belt Conveyor 


The Standard Conveyor Co. has 
announced that 60 in. and 32 in 
models of the Extendoveyor now are 
available. According to the firm, this 
portable belt conveyor can be used 


No. 2428—Floor Truck 
No. 2443-—-Moisture Tester 


No. 2450— Weight Tester 
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for reaching into trailers, trucks, 
boxcars, warehouse areas and across 
platforms. For loading, it can be ex- 
tended full length to deliver to the 
far end of the car and can be retract- 
ed as the area becomes filled, the 
company states. It is available in the 
double-extendable type, so that either 
end may be extended or retracted. 
The 60 in. high model delivers to 
shoulder height. For more details, 
circle No. 2479 and mail the coupon 


No. 2150—W eight 
Tester 


The Seedburo Equipment Co. has 
announced a new Boerner weight per 
bushel tester which consists of a fill- 
ing device, 1-qt. standard dry meas- 
ure and scale beam. The apparatus 
originally was designed by E. G. Boer- 
ner and has been refined by Seedburo 
The grain falls through a 1%-in 
diameter opening in the filling hopper 
from a height of 2 in. above the test 
kettle. It is struck off level with the 
top of the bucket, and the excess is 
caught in the pan beneath the base. 
A calibrated scale beam is used for 
weighing the test kettle. For more 
details circle No. 2450 
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Wheat Exports 
Fall Below Last 
Year’s Level 


WASHINGTON 
the 
subsidy 


teflecting the ab 
aence of International Wheat 
Agreement and the interval 
between old crop wheat and the 
July exports of the major 
bread grain amounted to 571,000 tons 
including wheat flour, as compared 
with 773,000 tons for the same month 
a year earlier 

Total July liftings of all 
amounted to 536,000 
with 1,199,000 tons 
same month 


new 
harvest 


rains 
tons, compared 


last year for the 


July coarse 
to the Corn 


rain sorghums 2,608,000 
843.000 and rye 863,000 bu 


yrain exports amounted 
1.064.000 bu 


following 
barley <% 


Distribution of the exports are re 
USDA 
went to 


as follows: 42° of 
Belgium, Luxem 
went 


ported by 
all grains 
bourg, Italy and Germany, 23 
to Brazil, Mexico and 
went to Japan, India and Korea 
the balance 13% Israel 
South Africa and Canada 

tevised export totals of all grains 
for June, 1952, are reported by USDA 
at 17,353,000 lone total about 
+,000,000 bu. jarger than previously 
USDA. The June 


grains exceeds those of 


yor 


Cuba éé 
and 
went to 


tons, a 
estimated by 1952 
lifting of all 
June, 1951, by approximately 1.5 mil 
hon tons 


E. W. KIDDER DIES 
AT NEWTON, KANSAS 
NEWTON, KANSAS.-F. W. Kid 


ler, divisional sales manager, Ameri 
Flours, Inc Newton, Kansas 
a Newton hospital late Sept 
Kidder 
weeks 
make satisfactory 

Mr. Kidder had 
American Flours 
and in 
flour 
wanizations 


can 
died in 
Sm Mr 

several 


ible to 


had under wone surgery 


ago and was never 
recovery 
with the 
ove l ’ 
handled 
and all of the or 
millfeed had 
background in the mill 


to coming to New 


been 
firm for 
years recent years 
farnily sales 
sales. He 
considerable 
Ing business prior 
ton. Mr. Kidder was associated with 
the Morrow Milling Co., Carthage 
Mo; H.C. Cole Milling Co., Chester 
Til: Holden (Mo.) Milling & Elevator 
Co, and Valier & Spies Milling Co 
St. Louis 

Mr. Kidder 


Funeral sers 


was 67 years of age 
will be held at the 
Chureh in Newton at 


Sept. 10 


cos 
Presbyterian 
‘opm 


ones snes 


QUARTERMASTER BUYS 
12,700 SACKS OF FLOUR 


CHICAGO -The Purchasing 
of the Quartermaster 
12.700 sacks of flour 


Office 
Army hought 
only during the 
week ending Sept. 5, with purchases 
made on two separate days 
The bidder 
2.400 ewt. of soft wheat 
Ib. cottons was the 
& Elevator Co... Denver, with 70 
fob. National City, C 
600 cwt. for Oakland, Cal 
100 ewt. tor Seattle at $5.51 
ewt. for National City at 


successful Sept. 2 on 
flour in SO 


Colorado Millin 


ewt. sold 
at $5.23 
at $5.66 
and 700 
$5.71 
The second opening 
5, and 10,300 sacks of hard 
flour in 1LOooO-Ib bought 
Awards went to Mills, Inc 
Minneapolis, 2,700 sacks for Jackson 
ville, N.C, at $5.76, S800 sacks for 


oceurred Sept 
wheat 
cottons were 

Pillsbury 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Cherry 
Millis 
lor San 


k 
I 


Point, N.C. at $5.63 
to Los Angeles 


Capitol 
1,200 sacks 
$5.16; Crowther 
Toro, Cal at $5.16; Crowther 
Milling Co., Malad City, Idaho 
000 sacks for Ranch House, Cal., at 
$5.18; International Milling Co., 800 
sacks for Quantico, Va., at $5.45 


Dis “ZO at 
| 
sros 


MINNEAPOLIS GROUP 
PLANS GOLF PARTY 
MINNEAPOLIS--The 
Allied Athletic Club has sched- 
annual golf tournament and 
Westwood Hills Golf 
Teeing off time is be 
tween noon and 2 p. m 


Minneapolis 
Bake 
uled its 


dinner at the 


Club Sept. 17 


Reservations are 
William Fife 
Co Morrey 
Bakery, is 


ization 


being taken by 
Russell-Miller Milling 
Norton Bloomington 
president of the organ- 


Germany Purchases 


13 Million Bushels 
Canadian Wheat 


CYTTAWA~ Negotiations were com- 
pleted Sept. 5 by Germany to pur- 
chase 13 million bushels of wheat 
from Canada. The order, which in- 
cludes grain ranging from No. 1 
northern down to No. 6, which will 
be used for fodder, is valued 
at roughly $20 million 

About 11 million bushels 
paid for at International Wheat 
Agreement according to Ger- 
many officials, and the bal- 
ance will be bought outside the agree- 
ment 

On Sept. 4 No. 1 
worth $1.72% bu. under 
$2144 outside the IWA 

Approximately 5's million bushels 
delivered this fall and the 
next Due to a short- 
German shipping, it is ex- 
most of the wheat will be 
shipped in Canadian or other vessels 
order, first of 
will take up 
average an- 
wheat exports of recent years 


cattle 
will be 
prices 


embassy 


northern 
IWA 


was 
and 


are to be 
balance spring 
age ofl 


pec ted 


German 
crop year 


The new 
the 1952-53 
about 5 of Canada’s 
nual 


enea 6 THE STAFF OF re 


KANSAS OPERATIVES 
GET QUALITY DATA 


AOM District Members Hear Report 
on Milling, Baking Characteris- 
tics of New Crop Wheat 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS The 
arising from the milling 
the 1952 Kansas wheat crop were 
discussion here 
meeting of the Wheat 
district of the Association of 
Operative Millers 

Forty-five 
heard the principal speaker 
Potts the Wichita (Kan- 
Mills C point out that 
unusual happened to the 
new wheat 


problems 


‘ main 
Sept. 6 at a 


State 


topics ol 


members 
Ralph B 


association 
chemist of 
sas) Flou 
something 
baking 
rop 
We had a normal Oklahoma crop,’ 
but once we got into 
the protein was 
the ash, normal south of 
started going up. While this 
too unusual in southwest Kan- 
e hi held throughout 


most of the 


qualities of the 


< 


Potts said 


we noticed 


h ash 
state 
Hot weather probably hindered the 
wheat, Mr. Potts 
that .nillers 


natural aging of the 


said. He 


recommended 


use part new and part old wheat until 
further research reveals proper meth- 
ods of milling the 1952 crop 

Another problem we have encoun- 
tered been one of moisture con- 
tent Mr. Potts “This 
cr have 
M 


has 
said 
p the driest I 
mt it ran 10% 


+ to 9D 


years 
ever 
and some 
How are 
this wheat, by 
method? It 
best. One 
you allow 
the 


seen 
was 
you 
the 
is hard 
thing for 
the wheat 
water to 


temper 
double 
which is 
certain, be 


singie of 
to say 
sure 
enough for 
penetrate the 


to set long 
berries 

In discussing tempering Mr. Potts 
said he had tried both the single and 
double and was currently 
using the single method over a period 
of 36 hours 

Mr. Potts concluded that 
solution to the | 


processes 


the only 
resent crop problems 
to stay on his toes 
between chemists 


is for “everyone 


with cooperation 
and millers 

The second speaker of the 
was George S. O 


morn- 
ing session Smith, 
Kansas City, general superintendent 
of the Flour Mills of America, Inc 
He spoke briefly on ‘“The Use of Chlo- 
rine During Temper 

“We initiated the 
months ago and our 
incomplete 
first 


process several 
studies are very 
“but one of the 
I would like 
any of you are 
chlorige equip- 
fully auto- 


he said, 
recommendations 
that if 
install 


to make is 
planning to 
ment, make 
matic.” 


sure it is 


Mr. Smith presented a table of fig- 
ures to show the results his 
firm's chemists had found. On screen- 
ings, the per gram bacteria count 
was 597,000 and the mold spore count 
11,300 before chlorine was used. At a 
soft wheat mill after chlorine treat- 
ment, the bran results were 267,000 
bacteria and 2,600 mold spores. For 
hard wheat the bran results were 
274,000 bacteria and 7,600 mold. Mix- 
ture results were 179,000 bacteria 
and 9,000 mold. In all cases 125 chlo- 
rine units per million were used 


some of 


In a business before the 
speakers were heard Fred Zutavern, 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, was elected chairman of the 
district Randall, 
Arnold Sterling. Other 
officers elected were Charles Huff- 
man, Abilene Flour Mills, Abilene, 
vice chairman, and Chester Siemens 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 
secretary and treasurer 


session 


succeeding ©O 8 
Milling Co 


The morning business session held 
at the Leon Hotel followed a Friday 
night banquet. Speaking at the ban 
quet was Willis N. Kelly, vice presi- 
dent of the William Kelly Milling Co 
Hutchinson 

Preliminary plans 
hold the next district 
troadview Hotel 
week in December 
sion was closed 


were made to 
meeting at the 
in Wichita the first 
The business ses- 
with the showing of 
two rat control movies by D. S. Eber 
the association's national secretary 


anes S THE @TAFF OF re 


NEW ORLEANS GROUP 


TO NOTE BIRTHDAY 
NEW ORLEANS 


events are 


A series of 
being planned for this fall 
in honor of the 60th anniversary of 
the New Orleans Master Bakers 
Assn., oldest baking organization in 
the South. The association, which is 
headed by Alois J. Binder, was organ- 
ized in New 1892 and has 
continued to function uninterruptedly 
to the present About 20 years 
ago, when pan bread began to be 
popular, the association headed the 
movement the New Orleans 
bakers to preserve and promote the 
famous typically New Orleans French 
bread 


Orleans in 


time 


among 
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WANT AD 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimam charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 





HELP WANTED 
v 


ANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR 1,000 
ft wheat r oe ntact 
M V I W hite 


M or 








MACHINERY WANT 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J E. Hagan 1522 EB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo 





AGENCY CONNECTIONS 
WANTED 


Advertisers in The Northwestern 
Miller who desire to make domestic 
or foreign sales agency connections 
are invited to make use of this col- 
umn, without charge, for notices such 
as those which follow: ” 


DUTCH importing firm of established repu- 
tation wishes to make a connection with 
grain exporting firm handling corn, spring 
wheat, oats and other grains. Connections 
are required in both U.S. and Canada For 
preliminary details please write in confi- 
dence to the Canadian and European Man- 
ager, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
901 Lumsden Bidg., Toronto, Canada. 


EUROPEAN exporter has available wheat 
germ and wheat gluten and would welcome 
inquiries from interested U.S. and Canadian 
buyers For introduction please write in 
confidence to the Canadian and European 
Manager, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto, Canada. 


NORWEGIAN flour agent, established many 
years and of the highest reputation, wishes 
to make a connection with a U.S. mill 
able to do export business in hard wheat 
flour. This is an excellent opportunity to 
make a connection with an experienced 
firm in the Norwegian market. For pre- 
liminary details write in confidence to the 
Canadian and European Manager, THE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 901 Lumsden 
Bidg., Toronto, Ca a. 


DANISH flour 
ished reputation 
ction with a U.S 


with an estab 
make a con 
mill » do export 
business in hard winter wheat flour of the 
currently authorized by the Danish 
For preliminary details write 
» to the Canadian and European 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 

901 Lumsden Bidg., Toronto, Canada 


importer 
wishes 


ne 





BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets. If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








Buy and Sell 
Through 
WANT. ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











GRAIN MILL DESTROYED 
OKLAHOMA CITY Fire of un- 
determined origin burned the Blue 
Valley grain mill, Durant, Okla., 
Aug. 28 with a loss estimated at 
$75,000. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Sept. 13—Dist. 1, Assn. of Opera- 
tive Millers; Hotel Hilton, Ft. Worth, 
Texas. 


Sept. 15-16—Kentucky Feed Assn.; 
Kenlake Hotel, Kentucky Lake State 
Park, Ky.; sec.-treas., L. E. Painter, 
Box 73, Middletown, Ky. 


Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cll, Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., Harold 
K. Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. of 
Virginia Bidg., Richmond 19, Va. 

Sept. 20—Dist. 2, Assn. of Opera- 
tive Millers; Aladdin Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Sept. 20—Dist. 3, Assn. of Opera- 
tive Millers; and Cincinnati Section, 
American Assn. of Cereal Chemists; 
Hotel Van Orman, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Sept. 20-21—Montana Master Bak- 
ers Assn.; Missoula, Mont.; sec., Alex 
Stepanzoff, Bon Ton Bakery, Mis- 
soula, Mont. 

Sept. 27—Dist. 11, Assn. of Opera- 
tive Millers; O’Henry Hotel, Greens- 
boro, N.C. 


Sept. 27—Dist. 4, Assn. of Opera- 


tive Millers; Hotel Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
Oct. 4—Dist. 6, Assn. of Opera- 





Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 
Long Dist Teleph 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


MNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














““Gooch’s Best” 





SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 





to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Misseuri 




















Konsos City, Kon. 
Atianto -Los Angeles 
St. Lowis 
New York 
Dollies 
Minnec polis 
New Orieons 


BAG MAKERS SINCE 


1870 


tive Millers; King Milling Co., Low- 
ell, Mich. 


Oct. 10-11 — American Association 
of Cereal Chemists-Tri-Section; Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 


Oct, 16-18—Dist. 9, Assn. of Opera- 
tive Millers; Marcus Whitman Hotel, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 


Oct. 18-22 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; 
sec., Harold F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 


Oct. 27—Connecticut Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Bond, Hartford, Conn.; sec., 
Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 16, Conn. 


Oct. 31—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Tutwiler Hotel, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
1309 Nashville Trust Building, Nash- 
ville 3, Tenn. 


Nov. 6-7—Missouri Animal Feeding 
Short Course; A & M College, Colum- 
bia, Mo. Sponsored by the college, 
Midwest Feed Mfgrs. Assn., and the 
Missouri Grain Feed and Millers 
Assn.; Prof. H. L. Kempster, Dept. 
of Poultry Husbandry, U of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 


Nov. 7—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Barringer Hotel, Char- 
lotte, N.C.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 
309 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, 
iil. 


Nov. 16-19—New England Bakers 
Assn., Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


1953 


dan. 12-14—American Dehydrators 
Assn., Casablanca, Jokake, Paradise 
and Royal Palms Resort Inns, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; exec. sec., L. 8S. Lar- 
son, 1015 Dwight Bidg., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Jan. 138-14—Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan; sponsored by the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture, Kansas 
Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Assn., 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
and the college; Prof. F. W. Atkeson, 
department of dairy husbandry, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 


dan. 16—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; vice pres., Paul M. Marshall, 309 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Il. 

Jan. 25-27—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore, Md.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 

Feb. 19-20—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. annual agricultural 
forum, Hotel President, Kansas City; 
exec. vice pres., Jack D. Dean, 20 W. 
9th St., Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


April 12-14 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 


April 12-15—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 
3 


FAMILY FLOUR 


MILLERS OF 


WHEAT and RYE 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 
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We Mewes Unival 


@ New size for 
big volume 
25 Ib. market. 


@ Created to 
fill the need 
for a popular 
“premium” 
package. 


@ Self-liquidating 
—no fuss, or 
bother. 


@ Promotes itself! 


WRITE FOR 
SAMPLES 


Y 


& 





KANSAS CITY * 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








“INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN co. LTD. 


EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 

2 King Street East, Torente 1, Canada 





Ready to Use 


HEMSTITCHED 


BUFFALO - 


Country -Milled 


%) LANO-O-NOD 
piLLOW CASE BAG 





PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK 





from Country-Ran 
Wheat located in 


the heart of 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








Manufactare Kiln 


Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A, 


-Dried 


DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











€ "For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 

: BB BAKERS FLOUR’ 

The Quaker Oats Company 





ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


WeF/ Re jy AA 
The ea WdaAdowa JVI 


BEAR 











Merchant Millers 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
KENT, OHIO, U.8.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “ Western 


e and bought from the grow- 


ere at elevators we own and operate. 
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BASIC PRICE UNCHANGED 


WASHINGTON France's wheat rornicy FLOUR vomsnc 
harvest is expected to be larger than 
that of any recent year, with private 
estimates as high as 320 million bush- 
els, the US. Department of Agri- 


KANSAS . . Patan of this crop will receive F LO U R—— 
DIAMOND wr Phe red encase 0d 5 Bg ee 1951 Broker and Merchandiser 


wheat as they received for the 
B K E RY crop, according to a recent announce- DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
. _ . Members N.Y. Produce Exchan 
A 3 —s «(the » rove ont ee 
; ment by he French governmen Peedens fia NEW TORE 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St.. Maiden, Mass 





tist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 





Some increase had been expected 
over last year’s rate of 3,600 francs 
per metric quintal ($2.84 bu. at the 
current rate of exchange), but the 


decision to maintain prices at the MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
old level was announced despite grow- FLOUR MILLERS 


> “le righe T uctic cost 
ers’ ¢ laims of higher production costs Uable Address Established 
The original announcement carried “SuPsas 1 KOs 

a statement that calculations accord- : 

1 statement that calcula ord Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
ing to the legal formula indicated 
growers were entitled to expect an 
increase of 150 francs per quintal 
‘about 12¢ bu.), but the government COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


called on producers to accept the old Nashville, T 
rate with an assurance that the in- 


crease would go into effect if the FLOUR BROKERS 


price level resumes an upward trend 
Later the government announced the PHONE LD. 08 CABLE ADORESS: COWIL 
basis on which the increase would be 


MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST allowed 


The increase of 150 francs would go 


" wT . r ’ 
into effect if the weighted index of S. R. S rRISIK CO. 
Th i WORLD ‘ wages and five key commodities rises : 

ere b a 0 10% between now and Jan. 15. Re- Flour Mill Agents 
e duction of taxes paid by most pro- ee ee ee NEW YORK 
QUALITY in oe ducers was also announced. This 


would, in effect, give producers an 
increase of 40 francs per quintal over 
JENNISON Flours the 1951 prices 
Basic prices of secondary grains, KNIGHTON 
other than corn, remain unchanged 
except that premiums for quality, FOR FLOUR 
I J J previously restricted, may now be NEW YORK BOSTON 
ENNISON freely negotiated. The effect is to PHILADELPHIA 
a ~ 
free rye, oats and barley from price 
Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. controls, the basic price serving only 


as a floor price. The basic price for 


MAin 8637 1952 corn is increased 400 francs, H. J. GREENBANK 
bringing it to 3,600 francs per & COMPANY 


mitcts AT APPLETON, MIENNESB OTA quintal. Quality premiums remain 
‘estricted, but remi Ss isin- 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA ne Se Snes See em FLOUR 


fecting may be freely negotiated 
































ENCORE 























PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
SPREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe— 


CHOICE MILLING WHEAT ee ee ere 
SEATTLE Richard G. Montgom- 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD ery and associates, Pacific Northwest | WHITE & COMPANY 
advertising agency, opened an office The Fl People” 
, . “1: > Centre “a > > “The Flour People 
Wheat that meets exacting milling in the Central building in Seattle ‘iii P . 
aes rage sites deni maintain Aug. 25. Victor S. Collin, account 13 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
requirements as to quality Pp executive with the Montgomery Baltimore 2, Md. 
can be furnished from modern, stra- agency for the past four years, is 
tegically located terminal and subter- manager of the Seattle operation 
minal elevators. The new office will handle Centen- 


° * ,¢ nial Flouring Mills Co ‘a Seattle in- STAR OF THE WEST 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association | 2s‘, eocery products, toca | + Ome of the Best: 


and bakery divisions as well as Misco MILLING COMPANY 
Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers mills of Montana and Crown Mills NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 


St. Paul Minneapolis | of nen subsidiaries of Centen- Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 
nia 





























Sut Baker's Spring Pat- 


“Diamond D” s'Siicseicriasutiog coe | | W. 8. KIMPTON & SONS | | Soft Cake Flour 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated Flour Millers For Biscuit Manufacturers 


: MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA / . ; 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING cee “Quire tenons WATGRAND BAPIDS, MICH) 

















ona N E. KOERNER & CO. 
The Rodney Milling Co. “Hunter’s CREAM” | | SILLESPIE BROS..Pty..Ltd. JOH 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


74,000 Cuts Capacity FLOUR MILLERS FLOUR - FEED 
Grain Serage 1.150.000 Bus. _— . O. Box 646 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI The Oldest Flour SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA open 


740 Magnolia St. 
Casie Appress, GILLESPIE Sypner NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U. 8. A. 


“Heart of America” Brand in Kansas stoma | 


And at the top of Fine Quality 


FLOUR eae Pee / Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
CHICAGO OFFICE 


Kelly Plour Co, 019 N. Michigan Ave epee 
as SST The Hunter Milling Co. F L oO U R 


Statler Hhdg. Wellington, Kansas 20 Ne 




















KELLY-ERICKSON CO 
Flour Brokers 


Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill 
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Domreacn 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. Ltd. 


FLOUR [IMPORTERS 


abie Address 


32. Mark Lane 
LONDON,.E.C.3 











STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
ANI ‘“EREAL PRODUCTS 
gs 
Fer urch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Add 





ress ‘Famed 


London 














COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLA) 


orn E 


Cable Address 


K IMPOR 
achange Cha 
LONI 


COVENTRY 


rERS 
mbers 
ION, E.C.3 











C. E. FEAST & CO. 


CHAS. BE. FEAST 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 

Subscription Room 

Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
t \ ress ‘Feastanco London 











FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 


LINSEED anv COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ET‘ 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 

able Address: “FENNE erpoo 








pe Street 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


GLASGOW 


IMPORTER ’ 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO A 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








Cable Address 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 


IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 7 


May Street 


BELFAST, IRELAND 


ANCHOR 


Belfast 








LONDON, 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


DUBLIN, BELFAST 














Cable Adk 


SIDNEY ‘SMI r a 


FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 


lress 


32 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
») Wellington Street GLASGOW ,C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON .E.C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
0 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: "WaveR.ey” 











McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR [MPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St 


GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Marve,” Glasgow 
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N. V 


Algemeene Handel-en 
* Industrie Maatechappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Pieur Union 


AMSTERDAM 
~ 


Heerengracht 


Ltd.) 






209 
HOLLAND 





























































“GOOD LUCK SUCH CRUST’—With these words, lettered on a cake 
decorated with anchors and other nautical symbols, General Mills, Inc., ex- 
pressed best wishes for success of the speed boat, Such Crust IV, entered in 


the Gold Cup races at Seattle, Wash., 


Aug. 9. Ralph S. Herman, (center) 


manager of General Mills’ bakery sales service department, presented the 
cake to the boat’s owners, Mr. and Mrs. Jack L. Schafer, when they stopped 
in Minneapolis enroute to Seattle. Mr. Schafer (left) is president of Schafer's 
Bakeries, Inc., of Detroit, Kalamazoo, and Lansing, Mich. He is a veteran of 
Gold Cup competition, which brings together the world’s fastest hydroplanes 


in the unlimited power classification. 





Spaulding Conducts 
Get-Out-Vote Drive 


ELMIRA, N.Y.—Spaulding Baker- 
ies, Inc., has distributed 150,000 red, 
white and blue voting appeals with its 
bread in the Elmira district, complet- 
ing the first phase of a nonpartisan 
drive to get out the vote in this area 
The distribution took about 10 days 
and was aimed to stimulate interest 
in primary voting. 

The sales talk is in the form of an 
end seal placed on the loaf of bread 
so that it is in a good spot for store 
display as well as to catch the eye of 
the consumer in the home 

“Vote as you like—-but be sure to 
vote,” reads the seal. Inscribed on 
the seal is a square with a red “X” 
to resemble the square in which a 
voter marks his ballot. Spaulding 
Bakeries will culminate its drive with 
a second distribution before the No- 
vember election. James E. Kirby, El- 
mira plant general manager, reported 
that the campaign has created wide- 
spread interest. 
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Continued Oriental 
Flour Demand Seen 


The inflated markets for flour in 
oriental countries, resulting from the 
severe shortage of rice, are likely to 
remain in existence for some time to 
come. The United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization has an- 
nounced that the exporting countries 
will have a surplus this year of only 
48 million tons, compared with 8 
million tons available before the war. 
Even that amount would not be suffi- 
cient today, for increased populations 
demand a minimum export availabil- 
ity of 9 million tons. 

The Malayan harvest has dipped 
sharply from last year’s 442,780 tons 
to 322,000 tons, little more than a 
third of the annual consumption re- 
quirement of 900,000 tons. The supply 
situation has also been affected by 
civil disturbances in Burma and Indo 
China, two of the largest exporting 
countries, while Japan is a competi- 
tor in the market because of the 
failure of her normal source of supply 
in Korea. 

Many rice eating peoples have 
switched to wheat and wheat prod- 


ucts, and the upsurge in flour sales 
to oriental countries is a direct re- 
sult of this. The Canadian millers 
have secured a big share of the mar- 
ket, due not only to the increased 
requirement but also to the inability 
of the Australian milling industry to 
meet all the demands made upon it 
Traders see little likelihood of rice 
production being upped within the 
next few years with the result that 
flour is becoming established as a 
useful and well liked food. 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
156 Wallace &t.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Bulidings, DUNDEEK 
7 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St, KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip.” Dundee 











Established 1886 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (() 








Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON's 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 








N.V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX &, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KIND# OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References 
Le Twenteche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co... New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion.” Retterdam 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address “Goldenglo Glasgow 


FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauriteweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentseche Bank 


Cable Address: “Felixcohen” 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LID. 
FLOUR [IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Dirtoma."’ Glasgow 


W. DE BOER & CO. 
cumnsammdiamiaaiaisin, 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘““Wedeboer” 











FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,.C 2 


TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
K. 








Cc... F. business much preferred 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 








Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN 
DENM. 
Specializes in Flour, 


Cable Address: “‘Trofo,” 


ARK 


Cereals, Feed 


and Bakers Supplies 


Copenhagen 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 


Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C 


SINCE 1889 


6th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








STOLP & CO., LTD. 


47-48 Damrak 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 


Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


“Cleo” 











LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPU, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel -Maatschappi) 


N.Vv 


Cable Address 


“Matiuch” 
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MILLING 
WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill 
the most exacting milling requirements. We 
offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
growing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four southwest- 
ern states and maintain large termina! stor- 
age facilities. Total elevator capacity of 
8,500,000 bushels. Call us for your wheat 
and coarse grain requirements. BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 





HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN © OATS « FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRA N cO M PA N Y KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
KANSAS CITY Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


raph airmoee Total Elevator Capacity 


TOLEDO PEORIA 


5 wnnmmaretas DULUTH &, 500, 000 Bus. 


LIVERPOOL 
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PROGRAM PLANS SET FOR 
KENTUCKY FEED MEETING 


MIDDLETOWN, KY.—Plans have 
been completed for the program to 
be presented at the eighth annual 
convention of the Kentucky Feed 
Assn., according to an announcement 
by L. E. Painter, Middletown, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The convention will 
be held Sept. 15-16 at the new Ken- 
lake Hotel at Kentucky Lake State 
Park 

Robert Cherry, mayor of Paducah, 
will give the welcoming address at 
the convention. Noble J. Gregory 
congressman from the first district, 
will speak and will answer questions 
on important current topics. 

James Pryor, agricultural agent of 
the Illinois Central Railroad, also is 
scheduled to speak, and there will be 
several speakers from the Kentucky 
College of Agriculture 

Mr. Painter pointed out that the 
program will be arranged to allow 
sufficient time to enjoy the lake and 
park areas. Also planned is a show- 
ing of the movie “The Growth of a 
Nation.” The banquet will be held the 
evening of Sept. 15, with Tom Waller, 
prominent western Kentucky attor- 
ney, acting as toastmaster 


ener & THE STAFF oF re 


"Mrs. Massachusetts’ 


BOSTON—-Promotion of the an- 
nual “Mrs. Massachusetts” competi- 
tion, open to all housewives, is being 
sponsored in the Bay State by the 
Prince Macaroni Co. of Boston and 
Lowell 

In addition to beauty, the house- 
wives are judged on the basis of 
cooking and other homemaking quali- 
ties, according to Joseph Pellegrino, 
president of Prince Macaroni Co., 
and state chairman of “Mrs. Mas- 
sachusetts” committee 

The top housewife selected in Mas- 
sachusetts will receive an array of 
prizes including a year’s supply of 
Prince Macaroni, and will be sent 
to Asbury Park, N.J., where she will 
compete for the ‘Mrs. America” title 
and $10,000 in prizes 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF re 


WEED GROWTH 
Weed growth usually is heavier in 
1 short grain crop. This is an added 
problem in getting grain harvested 
at a moisture content low enough for 
safe storage 








SALINA, KANSAS 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
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Lamb Crop Gains 

‘9s “~~. * 
Slightly, But Still 
37% Below Average 

WASHINGTON The U.S. lamb 
crop for 1952 totaled 18,401,000 head, 
2% larger than the 17,989,000 head 
in 1951, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics has reported. This is the 
second successive increase over the 
previous year. However, the lamb 
crop is still 37% below the 10-year 
average and only 3% above the 
1950 low 

In the 13 western sheep states (11 
western, South Dakota and Texas) 
the lamb crop is about 2%~smaller, 
while in the native states it is 10% 
above year. Texas, the leading 
sheep state, has a 10% smaller lamb 
crop than a year ago 

The percentage lamb crop (num- 
ber of lambs saved per 100 ewes 
one year old and older on Jan. 1) 
this year is 88.1. This compares with 
87.9 for year and the 10-year 
average of 86.6. The 1952 lamb crop 
percentage for the 13 western states 
at 80.3 is 1.4 percentage points be- 
low 1951. For Texas, the 57% lamb 
crop is 4 points below a year ago and 
22 points below the record high 
reached in 1950. In the native states 
the lamb crop percentage is 105.6 
compared with 103.3 for last year. 

Smallest on Record 
The lamb crop of 11,593,000 head 


in the 13 western sheep states is 
196,000 head smaller than last year. 


last 


last 


This is the smallest on record and 
is 44% below the 10-year average. 

The number of early lambs in the 
western sheep states is 9% less than 
a year ago. Texas had a 45% de- 
crease in-the number of early lambs. 

















Richard L. Kathe 


ASSOCIATION OFFICIAL— 
Richard L. Kathe, Cleveland, has been 


FEED 


named director of the agricultural 
service division of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., Chicago. For 
the past two years Mr. Kathe has 
been executive director of the Cleve- 
land Farmers Club, agricultural spe- 
cialist for the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, editor of the Western Re- 
serve Farmer magazine and public 
relations counsel for agricultural 
organizations in the Cleveland area. 
Previously he was a radio station 
farm service director and he spent 
two years with the U.S. Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. Mr. Kathe succeeds Wil- 
liam T. Diamond, who was elected 
secretary-treasurer of the AFMA in 
May. 
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California, the most important early 
lambing state, had a slight increase 
over last year. 

In the native sheep states the lamb 
crop is 6,808,000 head, an increase 
of 608,000 head or 10% above 1951. 
The larger lamb crop can be at- 
tributed to a 7% increase in the 
number of breeding ewes Jan. 1, 
and to a 2 point increase in the lamb 
crop percentage. 


SPEAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFTE- 


CO-OP EXPANDS 

OFFERLE, KANSAS—An expan- 
sion program has been launched by 
the Offerle Cooperative Elevator Co., 
which will double the storage capac- 
ity of the firm. Chalmers & Sorton 
Construction Co. of Hutchinson has 
the contract for construction of bins 
which will provide 190,000 bu. addi- 
tional space. Present elevator capac- 
ity is 200,000 bu. Completion of the 
project is expected about the middle 
of October 





Feed Sales at New 
High in Indiana 


LA FAYETTE, IND.—A record vol- 
ume of commercial feeding stuffs was 
sold in Indiana in 1951. 

It is estimated that 1,324,547 tons 
of commercial feed, with a retail 
value of $131,922,547, were sold in the 
state during the year. This estimate 
is based on the sale and exchange of 
Indiana State Chemist tags. 

This estimate exceeds the 1950 ton- 
nage by more than 137,000 tons and 
is the highest in the history of feed 
inspection in Indiana, it was point- 
ed out in a report on Inspection of 
Commercial Feeding Stuffs in In- 
diana during 1951. The report was 
issued by the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Purdue University. 
The State Chemist is Dr. F. W. 
Quackenbush 
Mixed feeds made up about 78% 

the total feeding stuffs tonnage 


of 





37 


sold in Indiana during 1951, the re- 
port notes. The mixed feed tonnage 
was 1,034,720, with an estimated re- 
tail value of $104,620,156. 

The 1950 feed tonnage of 1,187,385 
was the Indiana high prior to the 
1951 total of 1,324,547 tons. Sales of 
commercial feeding stuffs in the state 
passed the million-ton mark for the 
first time in 1943, and the tonnage 
has exceeded one million in every year 
since, with the exception of 1946, 
when the total was just under one 
million tons. 
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MILL DAMAGED 

SPRINGVILLE, N.Y. Spontane- 
ous combustion was blamed for fire 
which recently caused $12,000 dam- 
age to the Springville Roller Mills. The 
blaze was confined to a feed bin. The 
fire was discovered by Harry F. Gray, 
co-owner of the mill. The mill, then 
in a different location at Springville, 
was destroyed in a fire in 1943. 





For Every Grain Storage Pest | 


There’s a THOMPSON-HAYWARD 



















































Complete Supplies 


for APPROVED 
SANITATION ' 


of Grain-Storage Facilities 
Gumiganis, Residual Sprays, 
Rodenticides, Protectants 














Why pay extra for so-called “super- 
fumigants”? All recommended formulas are 
public property. Don’t be misled by claims. 

















Order from any of our 18 convenient branch stock points. 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
MINNEAPOLIS OKLAHOMA CITY 
ST. LOUIS HOUSTON 


WICHITA 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
M.LITTLE ROCK «= SAN ANTONIO 
MEMPHIS CHICAGO —COMAHA 


DES MOINES 
DENVER 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
DAVENPORT DALLAS 
TULSA ——- LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf: 


ANT €@€ HOVT COMPANY 
cirvy , MINNBBOTAT 


ra 
>a 
xz 
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GOLD ROP Pit one COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CONTENMIAL CARE MOR 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


WENATCHEE 


Centennial FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT miLLERS © DEALERS IN ALi TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 









SEATTLE 4, WASH 








6 $00 000 
Bushets 
Country end 


Terminal 





NEW SPOKANE Mili ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


PORTLAND 


RIiTZVILLE 





! | 
! HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE | 
| The Northwestern Miller | 
| Circulation Dept., LIS S. 6th St. Minneapolis 2, Minn. | 
Please enter immedistely my subscription to ; 
| THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER ; 
One year $4 Iwo years $7 | 
{} Bill me Bill my firm 1 am sending payment | 
! | 
| | 
| | 
\ Management FLO ( Jobber Grtin Fiem I 

FLOUR ) © production naeeman Broker Raker I 

MILL bites ab @0tien UTOR Wholesale [] Whelessile | 

( { Grecer Retail ; 





D. ©. DICTIONARY 

government 
ghtfully provided 
with a dictionary of Washington 
d by Executives’ Digest 


Businessmer eyeing 


HuUusINess ire 





terms compile 


Under consideration—never heard 
of it 

Under active nsideration—-there 
must be something in the files on it 
somewhere 

Note and initia I'm not going to 


take all the 
Channels—the trail left by inter 
office memos 
A meeting 
ter-minds 
Unimpeachable 
who started the rumor originally 
To expedite to confound confusion 
with commotion 
A clarification 


responsibility 


a mass mulling by mas- 


source the guy 


to fill in the back- 
ground with so many details that the 
foreground rground 

Will advise vou in due course—-we 


roes unde 


need time to dig up an answer if we 
can't duck the question 


¢¢ 


In one of his speeches, Stalin had 
proclaimed Life has become better 
Life has become happiet 

The newspapers d the radio im 
mediately took their cu 
whole nation was re 


and soon the 
peating: “Life has 
become better. Life has become hap- 
pier.” 

The director of 


‘ 


1 insane asylum 
not wishing to fall behind in the 
current fad, carefully herded his in- 
mates into a hall each morning and 
patiently taught them to cheer the 
famous words. And so when the in- 
Moscow visited the 
asylum and was met by the hearty 
cheer of the inmates Life has be 
come better, life has become hap 
pier he was surprised that the in- 
sane should be so well informed po- 
litically 

Then he noticed one who had kept 


silent. Suspectin an enemy of the 


spector from 


people he swiftly mov 
and asked 

“Why didn't vou shout those 
words? 


ed up to hin 


“Oh, I'm not insane, I only work 


here was the replys 


e¢?¢ ¢ 
I've decided I won't be married 
till I'm 25," confided the co-ed 
“And I,” said her elder sister, “have 
decided not to be 25 till I'm married 


¢¢¢ 


The little girl was informing every 
passer-by of the fact that she had a 
new baby brother at her house 

That's fine,” said one, and, think- 
ing to be facetious, went on to ask 
slyly and is he going to stay?’ 

I think so,’ was the reply. “Any 
way, he’s got his things off 


oe ¢ 


How did you break John of that 
habit of staying out all night? 
“When he came in late one night 


I called out ‘Is that you, Ralph?’” 


e¢?¢ @ 
It hurts me to think of my youth 
Why? What happened? 
Nothing.” 
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The 
OBINSON 
WUlé ' 
SALINA, KANSAS 
MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e@ MINNESOTA 
Millis at Springfield, Minn 












\ MULTHWALL PAPER BAGS 
\ BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











ae Soft Waeet Flour 


Se ng 


King Milling Gand 


LOWELL. MICHIGAN 
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The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











ITs 


BIN 


AGED 


a 


Means Flour that's Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged. For Bakers only. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 








A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 





THE NORTHWESTERN 


Commercial Feed 
Sales Show Further 


Increase in Wisconsin 


MADISON, WIS. Commercial 
feed sales for 1951 in Wisconsin 
jumped for the third straight year, 
according to the feed sales report 
released recently by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

W. B. Griem, in charge of the feed 
and fertilizer section, said that retail 
feed sales in the state in 1951 totaled 
953,812 tons, an increase of 16,935 
tons over the previous year. He said 
the cash value of total sales reached 
nearly $80 million. 

In formula feeds, retail sales in- 
creased 34,587 tons, with poultry 
feeds leading the list with 252,802 
tons sold. Dairy feed sales dropped 
31,000 tons while calf feeds increased 
nearly 3,000 tons. 

Commercial feed sales in the pro- 
tein class climbed to 184,240 tons, 
while low protein feed sales dropped 
off about 20,000 tons. 

Increased sales were also noted in 
the unclassified feeds. 

Although sales increased for the 
third consecutive year, Mr. Griem 
pointed out that total tonnage sold 
was far Short of the 1945 record, when 
well over a million tons were sold. 

The data on feed sales are obtained 
from about 1,300 feed registrants. 

In addition to showing retail sales 
of commercial feeds, the report 
showed the amounts of wholesale 
feedstuffs used by Wisconsin manu- 
facturers in mixed feeds in 1951. The 
total was reported at 312,802 tons, 
including 15,631 tons of mixed sup- 
plements and mineral feeds, 135,468 
tons of protein feeds, 105,523 tons of 
low protein feeds and 39,423 tons of 
unclassified products. 

Some 47.3% of the formula feeds 
used in Wisconsin in 1951 were pro- 
duced in the state. This compares 
with 50.3% in 1950 and 49.3% in 1949. 


Wisconsin 
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Box 1008 
Savannah 


Bales Offices 


DAINTY PRINTS 


Smart Millers like them because they make 
sturdy, attractive flour bags that please custom- 
ers, guarantee satisfaction and build repeat sales. 


Smart Women like them because they ere chic 
and well-styled, and come in delightful color 
combinations and a wide assortment of patterns. 


* 7 


Cotton bags are easy and quick to handle 
and stack — no skidding. Durable and 
safe — no breakage. Flexible, easy on the 
hands, can be stored in any temperature. 


Write, wire or phone our nearest office for quotations 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


ISAAC T. RHEA, Pres. 
Bex 600 
New Orleans 


or Representatives in New York, Chicago, 8t 
Cincinnati and 


Dept. N 
Box 204 
Houston 


Louis, Denver, 


other large cities 





THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY'S FAMOUS THROUGH- 
OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 











PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
THE BEST. 








“W hitewater F four" 
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eat Wheat Is 





Whi EWATER FLOUR MI 


Whitewater, Kansas 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 


CROOKSTON, MINN 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON » KANSAS 


CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 


GRAIN STORAGE 1000,000 BUS. 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 





BOOST FOR BREAD—The Du Pont 
Co., advertising cellophane as a wrap- 
per for bread, gives the baking in- 
dustry a boost at the same time, the 
company feels. Reproduced above is 
a Du Pont advertisement im the Aug. 
30 issue of the Saturday Evening Post, 
using color to convince the consumer 
to “eat plenty of bread!” 











Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 


 & Hubbell 


105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "77? 




















Buy and Sell 
Through 
WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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GRAIN SERVICE? 
Guoywee INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


OFFICES 











TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 


AREA 


tvery ee , tot oats 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
* 


1911 Baltimore + Kaenses City, Mo. 














Yinchuan 
BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO, 


ar, 





STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 
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Just as constant training with attention to 
specific details, plus the all-important ap- 
plication of corrective measures, pays off 
in highly competitive Retriever Cham- 
pionship Trials, so can these factors pay- 
off in flour processing. 


The N-A Serviceman’s background of a 
quarter-century of experience has ably 
equipped and trained him to help you with 
any flour treatment problem, as well as 
spot and rectify potential sources of 
trouble. He can also draw from his stock 


of time-tested products... DYOX for ma- 
turing, NOVADELOX for color im- 
provement, and N-RICHMENT-A for 
enrichment...to give you a flour service 
built to suit your own requirements. 


Call your nearest N-A Representative to- 
day. He'll be glad to explain how N-A’s 
Flour Service Division with its laborato- 
ries and staff, can cooperate with you or 
your consultants for the “Proficiency thru 
Training Answer.” 


“Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL-AGENE 





BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 





*-PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD: 


Why your home is safer since July 14th. 





July 14th, 1952, is the date Operation Skywatch began. Since 
that day a network of ground observers in 27 line-of-attack 
states are scanning the skies above our nation—24 hours a day. 


Should enemy planes be spotted, these watchers will flash 
reports immediately to Filter Centers, then to interceptor 
airfields where our planes stand ready to ward off invaders. 


Who are these people who watch and wait? A few are ex- 
perts from our Armed Forces, but many are everyday people 
like the rest of us. They are volunteer workers in Civil De- 
fense. They're doing a great job of guarding our homes— 
but they need your help. 


To protect America properly at least 15 million people must 
be trained in Civil Defense—as spotters, first aid workers, 
wardens, and others. That’s where you're needed. 


You can make your home and all our homes safer by working 
just a few hours a week for Civil Defense. To get the facts, 
call your Civil Defense Director. If none has been appointed, 
call the office of your mayor. 


Volunteer now for Civil Defense. 





